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E Pluribus 
Unum: Out of 
Many One 


BY CARLOS E. CORTES 


‘TL. United States has reached a critical moment in its 
history. Our nation’s growing ethnic and racial diversity, 
spurred greatly by immigration, particularly from Asia and 
Latin America, has brought new societal opportunities and 
challenges. Moreover, it has given renewed significance to 
our national moto, E Pluribus Unum, Out of Many One. So 
what does this motto mean for the future of our increasingly 
multiethnic society? 

Let’s begin by examining what the motto doesn’t mean. 
It doesn’t just say “Pluribus” that everybody should go off 
and do their own thing, live in their own racial, ethnic, 
cultural, religious, or neighborhood cocoons. This would 
lead to further separation among Americans and the cre- 
ation of barriers to keep out those who are different from 
you, the disregarding of the needs and rights of others and 
the ignoring of those elements that bind us together as a 
nation. Pure Pluribus without Unum provides a formula for 
anarchy and disunity. 

The motto also just doesn’t say “Unum”, that everybody 
should be alike, think alike, and act alike. It doesn’t call on 
Americans to become monocultural clones. Moreover, pure 
Unum is as impossible, as pure Pluribus is untenable, be- 
cause history has forged the United States into a land of 
diverse races, religions, ethnicities, and cultures. 

The very origin of the United States mitigated against 
pure Unum, because Europeans settled where hundreds of 
American Indian civilizations already flourished. The En- 
glish colonies continued to erode the possibility of pure 
Unum when they imported black slaves from Africa, while 
the post revolution independent United States expanded 
Pluribus when it grabbed one-half of Mexico’s land, simul- 
taneously annexing 80,000 Mexicans and tens of thousands 
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of Indians. Pure Unum receded even further as millions of 
immigrants poured into the United States from previously 
unrepresented areas—from southern and eastem Europe, 
from Latin America, and from Asia. 

While pure Pluribus without Unum would be a formula 
for anarchy, any concerted effort to impose pure Unum— 
given our Pluribus heritage, our current Pluribus reality, and 
our immigration-driven Pluribus furure—would require 
radical cultural, political, social and economic oppression. 
But even that probably wouldn’t work, in light of the world- 
wide evidence of the depth of cultural tenacity, ethnic loyal- 
lies, and religious convictions, often surviving in the face of 
extreme efforts of some governments to penalize, suppress, 
or eradicate such differences. Our nation’s racial diversity 
ees 
Pure Unum is as impossible, 


as pure Pluribus is untenable, 
because history has forged the 
United States into a land 

of diverse races, religions, 
ethnicities, and cultures. 


makes a mockery of such mythological nonsense as the 
proverbial melting pot in which people of color were never 
meant to bathe. Powerful American Pluribus, constantly 
renewed by racially-diverse immigration, simply will not 
succumb to Unum-oriented extremism. 

With pure Pluribus and pure Unum equally illusory, 
equally unworkable and equally undesirable, we need to 
seek a positive, constructive, and dynamic balance between 
these two poles of our motto. As immigrants constantly add 
to our Pluribus, schools stand in the front line of the quest to 
sensitively, effectively, and equitably bring them into our 
Pluribus Unum society. Educators must lead the way in 
shaping a viable, modemized, and equitable 21 century 
E Pluribus Unum. 

But how? How do we engage Pluribus social realities 
like racial differences, the constant flow of immigration and 
the multiplicity of languages spoken in the United States 
while simultaneously trying to forge an Unum that binds us 
together as a people. Other nations are grappling with this 
issue and the explosions of ethnic violence, racial tensions, 
cultural conflict and religious intolerance around the worid 
illustrate the dimensions of our challenge. But the problems 
of others need not cast a pall on our commitment or faith in 
the furure. 

Our commitment, dedication and action must be guided 
by clear and careful thought, lest our zeal become misdi- 
rected fanaticism. We must avoid that fanaticism defined by 
philosopher George Santayana, “Fanaticism consists of 
redoubling your efforts when you have forgotten your aim”. 
I would like to help clarify educational aims by suggesting a 
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five-pillared vision by which schools can better contribute 
to a dynamic, sensitive, equitable and enriching E Pluribus 
Unum nation. This vision has special cogency for the edu- 
cation and equitable integration of immigrants. I call this 
vision Multiculturation—the mumzal acculturation of 
people, cultures, and instinitions based on the quest for 
positive basic Unum commonalities while maintaining and 
nourishing constructive Pluribus differences and building a 
better nation on the basis of the contributions both Unum 
and Pluribus can make. 


Pillar One: Empowering Acculturation of all 
Americans to an all-inclusive, equitable Unum 


Notice I do not use the word assimilation, which connotes 
the illusory and undesirable eradication of cultural differ- 
ences and the impossible goal of eliminating racial identi- 
ties. Because of our nation’s Pluribus historical formation, 
such melting pot assimilation has never worked for all 
Americans, nor could it work in our increasingly multieth- 
nic nation. 

Rather, I am calling for a process of Empowering Accul- 
turauion, in which schools must play a central role. Empow- 
ering Acculturation includes helping all students develop 
socially-unifying knowledge, understanding, beliefs, values 
and loyalties. Empowering Acculturation also includes 
helping all students develop effective English, advanced 
knowledge and empowering skills that will provide them 
with a reasonable chance of taking advantage of Opportuni- 
ties for reaching the fabled American Dream. Empowering 
Acculturation does not require the assimilative destruction 
or rejection of cultural differences. Rather, it necessitates 
educating all Americans, including immigrants, about 
mainstream American culture and helping them develop an 
understanding of situational cultural appropriateness—the 
knowledge of when, where, and how they need to follow 
mainstream norms rather than relying on their own ethnic 
and cultural norms and behaviors in inappropriate situations. 

Empowering education for equitable Unum focuses on 
creating life-long opportunities. This means more than 
merely opening school doors, providing seats in the class- 
room, and offering standardized basic education. It means 
more than removing barriers to opportunity (like discrimi- 
nation) or exhorting students to succeed. It means restrain- 
ing our satisfaction over raising graduation rates or basic 
skills test scores. High school diplomas and basic skills 
alone provide little more than a one-way street to limited 
opportunities and a class-restricted entrance into a high-tech 
working world in which those without advanced skills will 
have few real career choices that can lead to upward mobil- 
ity. It means going the extra mile to help all students de- 
velop the empowering knowledge, skills, and language 
(including critical thinking and forceful oral and written 
English expression) that will enable them to take advantage 
of opportunities, strive for the American Dream, and be- 
come fully-equipped, socially effective Americans. Equity 
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through Empowering Acculturation forms the first pillar of 
educational Multiculturation for immigrants and for other 
Americans. 


Pillar Two: Sensitizing Acculturation to help all 
Americans develop bener intercultural under- 
standing and become more dedicated to living 
with concern and Sensitivity in a multiethnic 
society where racial, ethnic and cultural differ- 
ences Co-exist with national and human com- 

California Tomorrow's marvelous publication, Crossing 
the Schoolhouse Border, provides illustrations of the crush- 
ing experiences of immigrant students faced with cultural 
insensitivity within or outside schools. In that publication, 
immigrant children present cogent personal examples of 
problems they have encountered with students and even 
educators who have ignored, misunderstood, scomed, or 
belittled their cultures. They sometimes describe incidents 
of open and virulent bigotry. 


‘ HAT does this mean for schools? It means that 


schools must do their part to see that this does not happen 
in the funure. It requires that all schools institute a con- 
scious, continuous, and constructive process of K-12 multi- 
cultural education in order to help prepare students to live 
and go forth with multicultural literacy, sensitivity, and 
abilities. It requires the multiculturalizing of college and 
university curricula, including the increased multicultural 
reformation of teacher training. It also requires ongoing 
remedial multicultural education for current teachers, most 
of whom have not benefited from K-12 and university 
multicultural education. Moreover, all teachers need con- 
tinual modernizing of their multicultural knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes as new waves of immigration and continued 
demographic changes alter the very nature and content of 
American multiethnicity. 

Schools, in short, need to educate multiculturally in the 
present to prepare young people for an inevitable, increas- 
ingly multiethnic furure. Diversity need not lead to divisive- 
ness. But the failure to promote intercultural understanding 
virtually guarantees divisiveness. We cannot afford a society 
described by English poet Rudyard Kipling when he wrote, 
“All the people like us are We, and everyone else is They” 
Pillar Three: Institutional Acculturation to the 
multiethnic present and future. 

Multiculturation must go beyond individual empowenng 
acculturation, individual intercultural understanding, and bexer 
individual-level interpersonal relations. It must also go to the 
heart of American institutions, including the goals, structure, 
and operation of our schools. 


California Perspectives 
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Two quotations exemplify the E Pluribus Unum chal- 
lenge of Institutional Acculturation for schools. Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, former president of the University of 
Chicago, once said, “The best education for the best is the 
best education for all”—a vision | strongly support. How- 
ever, we must also heed the words of former U.S. Supreme 
Court Chief Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes when he per- 
ceptively warned, “There is nothing as unequal as the equal 
treatment of unequals.” 


Pluribus, too, provides societal 
strength, including the societal 
enriching Pluribus brought by 
immigrants who have contribut- 
ed myriad elements to American 
culture and society, including 
their language and intercultural 
knowledge and skills. 


Therein lies the challenge—providing the best education 
for all, while at the same time recognizing the existence of 
human, individual, and group differences which influence 
the process of attaining that education. In the face of inevi- 
table student differences, we must recognize that we need 
to adopt different strategies and approaches in order to 
provide the best education for children of diverse cultures 
and backgrounds. 

Whenever I hear a teacher brag that she or he “treats all 
of my students alike,” I know that this teacher has guaran- 
teed inequity in educational opportunity because students 
are not all alike. They come to school speaking different 
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languages. They bring different home values. They may 
have different learning styles. They have undergone differ- 
ent experiences, which sometimes include soul-shattering 
refugee experiences. They live in unequal socio-economic 
conditions. They have different knowledge bases and often 
lack self-esteem. Many have little vision of f1:ure possibili- 
lies in America or awareness of what educational steps they 
must take in order to transform their dreams into tangible 
possibilities. 


1, STITUTIONS need to adapt to student differences 
in order to provide tue opportunity for the best empower- 
ing and sensitizing education for all. A lock-step educa- 
tional program guarantees that many will be locked out of 
that best education. “Nothing is more unequal than the 
equal treatment of unequals.” Sameness of education for all 
guarantees educational inequity for many. 


Pillar Four: Resource Acculturation of 
drawing on the strengths of both Unum and 
Pluribus to work towards a stronger nation 
and better world. 


I don’t need to say much about Unum as a contributor to 
progress. National loyalty, commitment to a better nation, 
shared unifying values, and a common language are obvi- 
ous Unum bases for moving successfully into the future. 

Pluribus, too, provides societal strength, including the 
societal enriching Pluribus brought by immigrants who 
have contributed myriad elements to American culture and 
society, including their language and intercultural knowi- 
edge and skills. Moreover, Pluribus positions us to be a 
more effective nation on a shrinking globe. 

I am delighted that California education has finally 
recognized Pluribus as a strength. The 1989 K-12 Califor- 
nia Foreign Language Framework furnishes dramatic evi- 
dence by its proclamation that education for the fure mus: 
include education for language diversity and interculrural 
understanding. Not in place of Unum, which properiy 
requires the learning of effective English and competence 
in American culture, but in addition to Unum. 

The Framework calls for the implementation of K-12 
second-language education in ail California public schoois 
based on the three C’s of language leaming—conunu:s 
communication, and culture. First, it calls for conunuous 
second-language education beginning in kindergarten and 
proceeding through the twelfth grade. Second. it calls for 
communication-based second-language education througn 
which students will learn to read, write, speak, and hear the 
language, not just translate printed passages, take grammar 
examinations, and fill in blanks. Finally, it calls for culrure- 
based second-language education, so that students leam 
language not just as a technical process, but as a form of 


communication that provides insights into the culture or 
cultures from which it originates, 

In an enlightened recognition of strength through 
diversity, the Framework also cails for all students who 
come from non-English-speaking homes or back- 
grounds—the bulk of whom will be immigrant stu- 
dents—to have the opportunity to develop that home 
language continuously in school from the time they 
enter. By developing student home languages, schools 
can enhance individual and career opportunities and 
help students become more effective contributing citi- 
zens in a world in which bilingual and multicultural 
skills will be both personal and societal assets. Opportu- 
nities are growing continuously for fluent bilingual 
people in business, government, education and the media. 

The 1989 Foreign Language Framework goes well 
beyond current transitional bilingual education, which 
generally uses home language and culture as tools for 
helping students move into monocultural, English-lan- 
guage-only education. Rather, the Framework recogniz- 
es that these students, particularly immigrant students, 
come to school with special gifts—a basic knowledge of 
other languages and other culrures—and that schools 
should enhance those gifts along with the teaching of 
empowering English. 


es: in other words, should no longer en- 
courage students to forget their home languages, to 
operate only in English, to jettison their home cultures, 
and to plunge into a melting pot of cultural eradication. 
The strengthening of Unum and Pluribus can and should 
go hand in hand. Many other nations have been provid- 
ing multiple language education for‘decades. The United 
States is long overdue in committing itself to catching up. 


Pillar Five: Civic Acculturation by develop- 
ing in students a greater dedication to build- 
ing a better, more equitable society for all. 


This challenge goes beyond knowledge, skills, under- 
standing and sensitivity. It goes to the heart of social com- 
mitment. The Italian poet, Dante, once wrote, “The hottest 
place in hell is reserved for the man who in time of great 
moral crisis remains neutral.” Education for the future, 
education in a multiethnic society and shrinking world, 
education for immigrants and native-born Americans alike 
demands commitment, not neutrality. 

A 21%T century education should strive to help stu- 
dents become caring, not carefree, and help them be 
concerned about others as well as about themselves. It 
should strive to develop a sense of Pan-human global 
identity that goes beyond, without supplanting, familial, 
group and national loyalties. 


So there you have it. Multiculturation for individual 
empowerment, multicultural understanding, institutional 
adaptation, societal Progress and strength based on both 
Pluribus and Unum, and civic dedication to an equitable 
society and a caring world. The challenge is tremen- 
dous, but the cost of failure is even greater. As En- 
gland’s Queen Victoria once admitted, “Change must be 
accepted...when it can no longer be resisted.” In the f ace 
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Diversity need not lead to divisive- 
ness. But the failure to promote 
intercultural understanding 


virtually guarantees divisiveness. 
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of multiethnic and global change, we must go beyond 
acceptance to careful thought and effective action. 

The signs of hope are there. As I traverse the country 
giving lectures and particularly delivering commence- 
ment addresses at colleges and universities, I have come 
up with my own measuring rod to evaluate our progress 
toward this future-oriented equitable society of Pluribus 
and Unum. First, I look at the faculty, staff, and admin- 
istration—does it reflect American diversity or does it 
remain mired in monoculturalism? Second, I read the 
list of graduates looking for diversity in summames. 
Third, I watch students as they receive their dipiomas to 
see if they embody racial and gender diversity. 

Finally, I walk around after graduation to observe 
students with their families. Nothing gives me greater 
pleasure or more thoroughly strengthens my belief in the 
future of this nation than when I see graduating students, 
many of them immigrants, who have just received de- 
grees in myriad fields, often with honors, speaking to 
their proud families in their ancestral languages. These 
students demonstrate pride in their school success, in 
preparing themselves for the future and in taking stndes 
toward Unum. And they have accomplished this without 
sacrificing cultural heritage or familial language. They 
have effectively combined Pluribus and Unum and they 
symbolize the possibilities for our nation’s future. 8 
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-Theresa Wason, senior 


"I think there is too much racial tension 


around BOHS and that everyone should get 
along." 
-Desire Edmondson, junior — 


: "I think that everyone should stop putting 


Letter to the 


"Imagine what it would be like not being 
able to go to a school dance with someone 


~ you love, not being able to date, not being 


able to think about getting married or hav- 
ing children, not being able to tell your 
friends who you think is cute or who you 
have a crush on, not being able to be hon- 
est with those you trust, not being able to 
hug or kiss in the hallway between classes 
with someone, not being able to have any 
idea of who you really are, imagine being 


‘made fun of by your friends on a daily ba- 
sis, playing sports with people who hate: 


what you truly stand for or being suicidal; 
-imagine being a gay student in high 


. school. 


In all my years at this school not once 


have I been informed or educated on my 
‘sexuality. In fact, the only things I've 
ever heard about gay people are the sick 


"Elvis is my hero. I think he has really - 


cool sidéburns.”" 
-Eugenie Ann, sophomore 


"I think women should be given equal op- 


portunity in the millitary, and this equal- 
ity should extend to all fields.” 
-Anne-Marie Perrie, junior 


and hateful jokes told by my friends, who 
I know are too ignorant to understand that 


maybe they are deeply hurting a friend. 


who must laugh and go along with the 
jokes in order to protect himself. Being 
insulted by people you don't know is 


somewhat bearable, but when it's someone: 


who you love or trust, then it’s truly 
painful. 

Whenever a discussion occurs in a class 
about gay issues the majority of com- 
ments are against gays or just plain | 
derogatory, some of which I feel I have to 


say myself in order to "act straight.” The 
African Americans don't have to make’ 
themselves white at this school. Asians. 
.don't have to make their eyes round to go 


here, some Latino students don't even have 


to speak fluent English to go here, but I - 


have to act straight to stay alive here?! 


| THIS BOOTH?" 
” heard this remark at the International Week 

booths, and we wonder how difficult it is 
‘to READ THE SIGN. Apparently; we 


“"“Rase Dau —- ~ 


“WHAT IS THIS BOOTH? WHAT IS 
Countless times we 


have more blind and/or illiterate people 
walking around the campus than we 
thought... Well, next time everyone should 


I want to blame my friends for being so 


stupid. I wish they'd realize that I'm still’ 
the same guy who has partied with them — 


and wishes he could tell them. . I want to 


blame religious beliefs that condemn me. © 


‘But. I have to blame other parents who 
would probably not let me be friends with 
their kids if they knew. I want to blame 
my parents who crush me with every neg- 
ative comment they say about gavs, who 
tear me apart and make it even harder to 
‘think about telling them. I was taught 
_ sex education by teachers who turned red 
every time they mentioned the scientific 
terms for sex organs and never once said 
just a few words that would make me feel 


that I am NORMAL, that I am not a- 


freak, that the feelings I have are natural 
and that I will have to learn how to live 
with ignorance on a daily basis, 


“free grub,” yet only to find that they 
would be obliged merely. a spoonful of 
rice, a piece of pizza the size of a quarter 
or a minute sample of baklava. Serves 
you right--what did you expect, an eight 
course meal? For those of you who took 
seconds, thirds, fourths and maybe even 
fifths, can you not bother your parents for: 
some lunch money? 


editor: Gay student Says . education is the’ key 


Something must be done, and soon. 
‘There are so many of us right now who 


are struggling with our self esteem, our 
pride and positive outlook for our future. 

I choose to play varsity sports and do: 
my best to be a part of a team who would 
force me to quit if they knew, regardless of 
my talents. I choose not to tell anyone 


for fear of being rejected from every insti- - 


tution, group or person who is a part of 
my life. But, I DID NOT CHOOSE TO 
BE GAY! If you chose to be educated on 
the subject you would know that homo- 
‘sexuality is not a conscious decision, the 
only decision made is when one decides to 
‘quit pretending to be something they're 
not. 


Anonymous by choice, 
gay by birth. —_- 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


An introduction to a muddled and sometimes 
contentious world of scientific research—one whose findings, now as tentative as they 
are suggestive, may someday shed light on the sexual orientation of everyone 


HOMOSEXUALITY AND BIOLOGY 


BY CHANDLER BURR 
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By at the forefront of America’s political con- 
Ps “y : ciousness. The nation is embroiled in de- 
fs ath ‘, bate over the acceptance of openly gay sol- 
ststeniane: diers in the U.S. military. It confronts a 
growing number of cases in the courts over the legal rights 
of gay people with respect to marriage, adoption, insur- 
ance, and inheritance. It has seen referenda opposing 
gay rights reach the ballot in two states and become en- 
acted in one of them—Colorado, where local ordinances 
banning discrimination against homosexuals were re- 


pealed. The issue of homosexuality has always been vol- 
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atile, and it is sure to continue to inflame political passions. 

It is timely and appropriate that at this juncture a scien- 
tific discipline, biology, has begun to ask the fundamental 
question What és homosexuality? And it has begun to pro- 
vide glimmers of answers that may in turn not only en- 
hance our self-knowledge as human beings but also have 
some influence, however indirect, on our politics. 

What makes the science in this case so problematic, 
quite apart from the usual technical difficulties inherent 
in biological research—particularly neurobiological re- 
search, which accounts for much of the present investiga- 
tion—is the ineffable nature of our psychosexual selves. 
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This encompasses a vast universe of stimulation and re- 
sponse, of aesthetic and erotic sensibilities. There are 
those who see an element of hubris in the quest to ex- 
plain such things in biological terms. Others see not so 
much hubris as hype: certain well-publicized findings, 
they fear, could curn out to be milestones on the road to 
an intellectual dead end. 

It is undeniably true that neurobiological research is of- 
ten pursued in a context of great ignorance. The brain re- 
mains an organ of mystery even in general, not to men- 
tion with regard to specific functions. “We don’t know” 
may be the most frequently used words in neurobiology, 
and they seem to be used with special frequency when 
the subject of sexual orientation comes up. Once, I men- 
tioned to a researcher how often I heard these words on 
the lips of her colleagues, and she replied, “Good—then 
they’re saying the right thing.” In this context, and also 
considering that the subject matter is politically charged, 
professional rivalries are inevitable and occasionally bit- 
ter. Some of those involved in the research are motivated 
not only by scientific but also by personal concerns. Many 
of the scientists who have been studying homosexuality 
are gay, as am I. 

Homosexuality’s invitation to biology has been stand- 
ing for years. Homosexuals have long maintained that 
sexual orientation, far from being a personal choice or 
lifestyle (as it is often called), is something neither cho- 
sen nor changeable; heterosexuals who have made their 
peace with homosexuals have often done so by accepting 
that premise. The very term “sexual orientation,” which 
in the 1980s replaced “sexual preference,” asserts the 
deeply rooted nature of sexual desire and love. It implies 
biology. 

Researchers can look back on two histories: a century- 
long, highly problematic psychological investigation of 
homosexuality, and a short but extremely complex histo- 
ry of biological research that started out as an examina- 
tion of ovulation in rats. Three distinct but interrelated 
biological fields are involved in the recent work on sexu- 
al orientation: neuroanatomy, psychoendocrinology, and 
genetics. 


The Background 


eens: IOLOGISTS EMBARKED UPON RESEARCH INTO 
f=" homosexuality in response to an intellectual 
= vacuum created by the failure of other sci- 
a = ences to solve the riddle of sexual orienta- 
utah: tion. “Other sciences” mostly means psy- 
chiatry. As Michael Bailey and Richard Pillard, the au- 
thors of one of the most important genetic inquiries into 
homosexuality, have observed, decades of psychiatric re- 
search into possible environmental causes of homosexual- 
ity—that is to say, social and cultural causes—show “small 
effect size and are causally ambiguous.” 
As a distinct concept, homosexuality is relatively recent. 
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David Halperin points out in One Hundred Years of Homo- 
sexuality that the term itself first appeared in German (Ho- 
mosexualitat) in a pamphlet published in Leipzig in 1869; 
it entered the English language two decades later. That 
some human beings engage in sexual activity with others 
of the same sex has, of course, been noted since antiquity. 
Historically, however, the focus was on the acts them- 
selves rather than on the actors. The historian John 
Boswell, of Yale, has noted that during the Middle Ages 
“same-sex sex” was regarded as a sin, but those who com- 
mitted that sin were not defined as constituting a type of 
people different from others. Between the sixteenth and 
the eighteenth century same-sex sex became a crime as 
well as a sin, but again, those who committed such crimes 
were not categorized as a class of human being. This 
changed in the nineteenth century, when modern medi- 
cine and particularly the science of psychiatry came to 
view homosexuality as a form of mental illness. By the 
1940s homosexuality was discussed as an aspect of psy- 
chopathic, paranoid, and schizoid personality disorders. 

Having defined homosexuality as a pathology, psychia- 
trists and other doctors made bold to “treat” it. James 
Harrison, a psychologist who produced the 1992 docu- 
mentary film Changing Our Minds, notes that the medical 
profession viewed homosexuality with such abhorrence 
that virtually any proposed treatment seemed defensible. 
Lesbians were forced to submit to hysterectomies and es- 
trogen injections, although it became clear that neither of 
these had any effect on their sexual orientation. Gay men 
were subjected to similar abuses. Changing Our Minds 
incorporates a film clip from the late 1940s, now slightly 
muddy, of a young gay man undergoing a transorbital lo- 
botomy. We see a small device like an ice pick inserted 
through the eye socket, above the eyeball and into the 
brain. The pick is moved back and forth, reducing the 
prefrontal lobe to a hemorrhaging pulp. Harrison’s docu- 
mentary also includes a grainy black-and-white clip from 
a 1950s educational film produced by the U.S. Navy. A 
gay man lies in a hospital bed. Doctors strap him down 
and attach electrodes to his head. “We’re going to help 
you get better,” says a male voice in the background. 
When the power is tumed on, the body of the gay man 
jerks violently, and he begins to scream. Doctors also 
tried castration and various kinds of aversion therapy. 
None of these could be shown to change the sexual ori- 
entation of the people involved. 

Among those who looked into the matter was the sex 
researcher Alfred Kinsey, whose 1948 report Sexua/ Be- 
havior in the Human Male showed homosexuality to be 
surprisingly common across lines of family, class, and ed- 
ucational and geographic background. In his book Being 
Homosexual, the psychoanalyst Richard Isay writes, 

Kinsey and his co-workers for many years attempted 

to find patients who had been converted from homo- 

sexuality to heterosexuality during therapy, and were 

surprised that they could not find one whose sexu- 
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al orientation had been changed. When they inter- 
viewed persons who claimed they had been homosex- 
uals but were now functioning heterosexually, they 
found that all these men were simply suppressing ho- 
mosexual behavior... and that they used homosexual 
fantasies to maintain potency when they attempted 
intercourse. One man claimed that, although he had 
once been actively homosexual, he had now “cut out 
all of that and don’t even think of men—except when 
I masturbate.” 


Psychiatry not only consistently failed to show that 
homosexuality was a preference, a malleable thing, sus- 
ceptible to reversal; it 
also consistently failed to 
show that homosexuality 
was a pathology. In 1956, 
in Chicago, a young psy- 
chologist named Eve- 
lyn Hooker presented a 
study to a meeting of the 
American Psychological 
Association. Hooker had 
during her training been 
routinely instructed in 
the theory of homosexu- 
ality as a pathology. A 
group of young gay men with whom she had become 
friendly seemed, however, to be quite healthy and well 
adjusted. One of them, a former student of hers, sat her 
down one day and, as she recalls in Changing Our Minds, 
said, “Now, Evelyn, it is your scientific duty to study 
men like me.” She demurred. It was only when a fellow 
scientist remarked to her, “He’ssight—we know nothing 
about them,” that Hooker sought and received a study 
grant from the National Institute of Mental Health. She 
chose a group of thirty gay menas the objects of her re- 
search and thirty straight men as controls; none of the 
sixty had ever sought or undergone psychiatric treat- 
ment. “It was the first time [homosexuals] had been 
studied outside a medical setting or prison,” she says. 
“I was prepared, if I was so convinced, to say that these 
men were not as well adjusted as they seemed on the 
surface.” 

Hooker administered psychological tests to her sixty 
subjects, including the Rorschach ink-blot test, produc- 
ing sixty psychological profiles. She removed all identify- 
ing marks, including those indicating sexual orientation, 
and, to eliminate her own biases, gave them for interpre- 
tation to three eminent psychologists. One of these was 
Bruno Klopfer, who believed that he would be able to 
distinguish homosexuals from heterosexuals by means of 
the Rorschach test. As it turned out, none of the three 
could tell the homosexuals and heterosexuals apart. In 
side-by-side comparisons of matched profiles, the hetero- 
sexuals and homosexuals were indistinguishable, demon- 
strating an equal distribution of pathology and mental 
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health. Reviewing Hooker’s results from a test in which 
the subject creates pictures with cutout figures, one of 
the interpreters, a psychologist named Edwin Shneid- 
man, stumbled onto a particular subject’s orientation only 
when he came across a cutout scene depicting two men in 
a bedroom. Shneidman remembers, “I said to Evelyn, 
‘Gee, I wish I could say that I see it all now, that this is 
the profile of a person with a homosexual orientation, but 
I can’t see it at all.” 

Hooker’s research throughout her long career was dri- 
ven by the belief that for psychiatry to be minimally sci- 
entific, pathology must be defined in a way that is objec- 
tive and empirically ob- 
servable. Her study was 
the first of many showing 
that homosexuality could 
not be so defined as path- 
ology. In 1973 the Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation removed homo- 
sexuality from its official 
Diagnostic and Statistical 
Manual, signifying the 
end of homosexuality’s 
official status as a disease. 
Today’s psychiatrists and 
psychologists, with very few exceptions, do not try to 
change sexual orientation, and those aspiring to work in 
the fields of psychiatry and psychology are now trained 
not to regard homosexuality as a disease. 


FAR, 
IS SOME- 


Anatomy Lessons 


revere: ITH HOMOSEXUALITY MOVED FROM THE 
Sa euge realm of psychiatric pathology into the 
=: realm of normal variants on human sexual 
=; behavior, research efforts took a new turn. 
ise: Psychiatry had succeeded in defining 
what homosexuality is zof—not in explaining what it is. 
Questions of etiology, in this as in other psychiatric mat- 
ters, thus became by default questions for neurobiology. 
Are homosexuals and heterosexuals biologically differ- 
ent? In thinking about this question, biologists have been 
greatly influenced by findings that involve what may be a 
related question: Just how, neurologically, do men differ 
from women? 

In 1959, at the University of California at Los Angeles, 
the neuroendocrinologist Charles Barraclough found that 
if a female rat was injected shortly before or after birth 
with testosterone, a male sex hormone, the abnormal 
amount of this hormone would make the rat permanently 
sterile, unable to ovulate. “Ovulation” as used here is in 
part a technical term: it refers both to what a lay person 
would think of as ovulation—the movement of an egg 
from the ovary into the fallopian tube—and to the series 
of hormonal interactions that cause that event. 
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Rats have short estrous cycles. Every four days various 
glands in the rat’s body start pumping estrogens, or fe- 
male sex hormones, into the bloodstream, setting in mo- 
tion a series of chemical events. Estrogen levels reach a 
certain concentration and stimulate part of the hypothal- 
amus, the small portion of the brain that regulates (among 

_ other things) body temperature, hunger, thirst, and sexu- 
al drive. The hypothalamus in turn stimulates the pitu- 
itary gland; the pituitary then releases a burst of some- 
thing called luteinizing hormone, which causes the ovary 
to release an egg. Barraclough discovered that in female 
rats even a single perinatal exposure to testosterone will 
prevent this entire process from ever occurring. 

If that discovery was intriguing, a subsequent one was 
even more so: the discovery that male rats can ovulate— 
at least in the sense of going through the hormonal pre- 
liminaries. In 1965 Geoffrey Harris, a neuroendocrinolo- 
gist at Oxford University, castrated a group of newborn 
male rats, depriving them of the testosterone from their 
testes. He found that if estrogen was injected into the 
bodies of these rats after they reached adulthood, it stim- 
ulated the hypothalamus, which initiated the sequence of 
hormone releases described above. The male rats obvi- 
ously had no ovaries or wombs, but they went through 
the biochemical motions .of ovulation. If one grafted an 
ovary onto a male rat, he would ovulate perfectly. 

Further tests revealed a strange asymmetry. Whereas 
newborn male rats deprived of testosterone will, as Harris 
found, experience female-like ovulation, newborn female 
rats deprived of estrogen will continue to develop as fe- 
males. In adulthood they will not seem somehow male. 
Although the rats’ ovaries have been removed, their 
brains will still produce the stimulus to ovulate. Scientists 
realized that without testosterone the genetic blueprint 
for masculinity was essentially worthless. Indeed, they 
learned, for a male rat’s brain to become truly organized 
as male, the rat must be exposed to testosterone within 
the first five days of life. After the fifth day the masculin- 
izing window of opportunity is closed, and the genetic 
male will grow up with a “female” brain. In contrast, the 
brain of a female needs no estrogen for organization; left 
alone, it will become female. 

Thus it came to be understood that what one might 
think of as the “default brain” for both sexes of the rat is 
feminine, and that testosterone is as necessary in the cre- 
ation of a masculine brain as it is in the creation of mas- 
culine genitals. This concept, which is the basis of one 
approach to the neurobiological search for the origins of 
sexual orientation, is known as the “sexual differentiation 
of the brain.” 

Roger Gorski, a neurobiologist at the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles who has long been involved in re- 
search on sexual differentiation, looked back recently on 
the development of his field: “We spent much of our pro- 
fessional careers trying to understand this process of sex- 
ual differentiation, and what functions happen within it 
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—male sex behavior, female sex behavior, control of ovu- 
lation, control of food intake, body weight, aggressive be- 
havior, some aspects of maternal behavior. You know why 
male dogs lift their legs when they pee? Because the 
brain has changed. So this is really a fundamental con- 
cept, that the brain is inherently female and to develop as 
male it must be exposed to masculinizing hormones.” 
Several years after Harris’s experiment other re- 
searchers at Oxford University succeeded in confirming 
anatomically what the principle of the sexual differentia- 
tion of the brain had strongly implied: that an observable 
difference exists between the brains of male rats and 
those of female rats. In 1971 the anatomists Geoffrey 
Raisman and Pauline Field published a paper that com- 
pared the synapses, or connections between brain cells, in 
the hypothalamuses of male and female rats. The prevail- 
ing view at the time was that all structures of male and fe- 
male brains were alike. Raisman and Field found that fe- 
male and male rat brains differed in the number of 
synaptic connections between brain cells in the hypothal- 
amus: females had more. Rat brains, which varied by sex 
in terms of function, also varied in terms of structural 
shape—were “sexually dimorphic.” In 1977 a team of 
neurobiologists led by Roger Gorski located a second sex- 
ual dimorphism, again in the rat hypothalamus: a small nu- 
cleus, or cluster of cells, five times larger in volume in the 
male rat than in the female. Gorski found that with the 
naked eye he could sex rats’ brains with almost 100 per- 
cent accuracy. Gorski’s 
team named the nucleus, 
logically, the sexually di- 
morphic nucleus. Its 
function is not known. 
The groundwork had f 
been laid in rodents. The my ty 
next step was to see if sex- us 
ual dimorphism of some 
kind could be found in 
the brains of human be- 
ings. In 1982 the cell bi- 
ologist Christine de La- 
coste-Utamsing and the 
physical anthropologist Ralph Holloway published in Sc- 
ence an examination of a structure in the human brain 
called the corpus callosum. The corpus callosum, which 
is made up of nerve fibers known as axons, is a long, nar- 
row structure that connects and transmits information be- 
tween the brain’s right and left hemispheres. It is one of 
the largest and most clearly identifiable portions of the 
brain, and has for years figured prominently in brain re- 
search. De Lacoste-Utamsing and Holloway found that 
the shape of a portion of the corpus callosum called the 
splenium differed so dramatically between the sexes, 
with the splenium being larger in women than in men, 
that impartial observers were able to sex brains easily by 
looking at this single feature. The De Lacoste-Utamsing 
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and Holloway study is well known and frequently cited, 
despite the failure of many of the attempts to replicate it. 
Whether the dimorphism found by De Lacoste-Utamsing 
and Holloway truly exists remains a matter of consider- 
able debate. 

In 1985, three years after the publication of the De La- 
coste-Utamsing and Holloway article, Dick Swaab, a re- 
searcher at the Netherlands Institute for Brain Research, 
in Amsterdam, reported that he, too, had found evidence 
of sexual dimorphism in human brains—in the form of a 
human homologue of the sexually dimorphic nucleus that 
Gorski had found in rats. 

Swaab announced an even more remarkable discovery 
five years later, in 1990. He had found, he wrote in an ar- 
ticle in the journal Brain Research, that a cluster of cells in 
the human brain called the suprachiasmatic nucleus was 
dimorphic—but dimorphic according to sexual orienta- 
tion rather than sex. Swaab said that the suprachiasmatic 
nucleus was nearly twice as large in homosexual men as it 
was in heterosexual men. 

If true, this was something wholly new: an anatomical 
difference between homosexuals and heterosexuals. 


the time of Swaab’s second discovery was conduct- 

ing research at the Salk Institute, in La Jolla, Cali- 
fornia. LeVay would soon become the author of what is 
surely the most publicized neurobiological article on ho- 
mosexuality that has ap- 
peared to date. I spoke 
with him one day recent- 
ly in his West Hollywood 
apartment. LeVay is a 
wiry, muscular man, re- 
markably intense. Per- 
haps the most striking 
thing about him is the 
way he talks. In a crisp 
British accent he zeroes 
in on each point and then 
moves on with an air of 
impatience. 

“You shouldn’t draw such a distinction between bio- 
logical and psychological mechanisms,” he chided me 
at one point during our conversation. “What people are 
really getting at is the difference between innately de- 
termined mechanisms and culturally determined mech- 
anisms, but people screw that up and say that’s the 
difference between biology and psychology. It isn’t. It’s 
two different approaches for looking at the same thing: 
the mind. Biologists look at it from the bottom up, from 
the level of synapses and molecules, and psychologists 
are looking at it from the top down, at behavior and 
such.” 

LeVay had been intrigued by Swaab’s research, but he 
was troubled by the fact that the portion of the brain ex- 
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amined by Swaab seemed to have nothing to do with the 
regulation of sexual behavior, at least not in animals. 
The suprachiasmatic nucleus governs the body’s daily 
rhythms; dimorphism there according to sexual orienta- 
tion might be provocative, certainly, but it would seem to 
constitute an effect, not a cause. Why not check out the 


hypothalamus, a region that is intimately involved with 


sexual behavior? 

Laura Allen, a postdoctoral assistant in Gorski’s labora- 
tory, had identified four small groups of neurons in the 
anterior portion of the hypothalamus, naming them the 
interstitial nuclei of the anterior hypothalamus (INAH) 1, 
2, 3, and 4. Allen’s research had shown that INAH 2 and 
INAH 3 were sexually dimorphic in human beings—sig- 
nificantly larger in men than in women. Was it possible 
that these nuclei were dimorphic according to sexual ori- 
entation as well? That was the focus of LeVay’s research, 
and he presented his conclusions in a short paper titled 
“A Difference in Hypothalamic Structure Between Het- 
erosexual and Homosexual Men.” It was published in 
Scrence in August of 1991. In the introduction LeVay de- 
fined sexual orientation as “the direction of sexual feel- 
ings or behavior toward members of one’s own or the op- 
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posite sex” and hypothesized that Allen’s INAH nuclei 
were involved in the generation of “male-typical sexual 
behavior.” He went on, 


I tested the idea that one or both of these nuclei exhib- 
it a size dimorphism, not with sex, but with sexual ori- 
entation. Specifically, I hypothesized that INAH 2 or 
INAH 3 is large in individuals sexually oriented toward 
women (heterosexual men and homosexual women) 
and small in individuals sexually oriented toward men 
(heterosexual women and homosexual men). 


LeVay dissected brain tissue obtained from routine au- 
topsies of forty-one people who had died at hospitals in 


- New York and California. There were nineteen homo- 


sexual men, all of whom had died of AIDS; sixteen pre- 
sumed heterosexual men, six of whom had been in- 
travenous drug abusers and had died of AIDS; and six 
presumed heterosexual women. No brain tissue from les- 
bians was available. LeVay’s conclusions included the 
following: 


INAH 3 did exhibit dimorphism. . . . [T]he volume of 
this nucleus was more than twice as large in the hetero- 
sexual men... as in the homosexual men. . . . There 
was a similar difference between the heterosexual men 
and the women. . . . These data support the hypothe- 
sis that INAH 3 is dimorphic not with sex but with sex- 
ual orientation, at least in men. 


The results were sufficiently clear to LeVay to allow 
him to state, “The discovery that a nucleus differs in size 
between heterosexual and homosexual men illustrates 
that sexual orientation in humans is amenable to study at 
the biological level.” 

The study, as LeVay himself readily admits, has sever- 
al problems: a small sample group, great variation in indi- 
vidual nucleus size, and possibly skewed results because 
all the gay men had AIDs (although LeVay found “no sig- 
nificant difference in the volume of INAH 3 berween the 
heterosexual men who died of AIDS and those who died of 
other causes”). As of this writing, LeVay’s findings have 
yet to be replicated by other researchers. LeVay himself 
has extended his search for dimorphism according to sex- 
ual orientation to the corpus callosum, which he is study- 
ing by means of magnetic-resonance imaging. Until his 
original findings are confirmed, the notion that homosex- 
uals and heterosexuals are in some way anatomically dis- 
tinct must hold the status of tantalizing supposition. 

It needs also to be remembered that, as noted earlier, 
the issue of dimorphism of any kind in the brain is hotly 
contested. The idea that the brains of heterosexuals and 
homosexuals may be different morphologically is derived 
from the idea that the brains of men and women are dif- 
ferent morphologically—recall the corpus callosum study 
by De Lacoste-Utamsing and Holloway. But that study is 
itself problematic, efforts to replicate ic having turned up 
inconsistent results. Anne Fausto-Sterling is a develop- 
mental geneticist at Brown University. She, along with 
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William Byne, a neurobiologist and psychiatrist at Colum- 
bia University, has been among the chief critics of neuro- 
biological investigations of homosexuality. Fausto-Ster- 
ling during an interview not long ago itemized some of 
the results from a long line of attempts to replicate sexual 
dimorphism: “1985: no sex differences in shape, width, or 
area. 1988: three independent observers unable to distin- 
guish male from female. 1989: women had smaller callos- 
al areas but larger percent of area in splenium, more-slen- 
der CCs, and more-bulbous splenium.” A new corpus 
callosum study by Laura Allen, conducted in 1991, did 
find sexual dimorphism—and the debate continues. Part 
of the difficulty is methodological, involving whose brains 
are being compared, and how. Dead people or living peo- 
ple? Old or young or mixed? Healthy or sick? By means of 
brain sections or magnetic-resonance imaging? LeVay 
calls studies of the corpus callosum “the longest-running 
soap opera in neurobiology.” And, of course, he himself is 
now part of the cast. 

Even if LeVay’s hypothalamus study stands up to 
scrutiny, it will not justify drawing extravagant conclu- 
sions. Establishing a distinction is not the same thing as 
finding a cause. Anatomy is not etiology, but it may offer 
a starting point for a journey backward in search of the 
ultimate origins of sexual orientation. That journey takes 
us into the realm of hormones and genetics. 


The Puzzles of Chemistry 


yeeetyes N A LARGE ROOM AT THE UCLA DEPARTMENT 
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Gorski, an eternally cheerful, almost elfin man of fifty-sev- 
en, was energetically describing the tape. “There are six 
couples,” he explained, though at the moment I saw only 
one uninterested-looking white rat. “That’s an unaltered 
female,” he said. “They’re going to put in another female 
that has been injected with testosterone.” Sure enough, 
someone’s hand reached down into the screen and a sec- 
ond rat landed in the cage. The rats at first edged around 
each other, but in just a few seconds on the dozen moni- 
tors I saw the testosterone-injected female begin to sniff 
the other female rat and then mount her aggressively. At 
the lab tables a handful of medical students went on with 
their work, paying no attention. After a few moments the 
tape cut to two males, one perinatally castrated and inject- 
ed with estrogen, one unaltered. After some initial ma- 
neuvering the castrated male responded to the advances 
of the unaltered male by bending his back and offering 
himself in what was to me indistinguishable from female- 
rat lordosis—behavior indicating receptivity to sex, pic- 
tures of which Gorski had shown me in his office. The al- 
tered rat submitted as the other male mounted him. The 
tape continued with similar scenes. It was quite dramatic. 


Such research in animals has led to hypotheses that 
hormones are, in some way, a cause of homosexuality in 
human beings. No one, of course, suggests that the sexu- 
alicy of rats and that of human beings are strictly compa- 
rable; some critics of neurobiological research on homo- 
sexuality question the utility of animal models entirely. 
Nonetheless, it was investigations involving animals that 
got researchers thinking. 

Of the scientists who have concentrated on hormonal 
or psychoendocrinological studies of homosexuality, 
Giinter Dorner, of Germany, is one of the best known. In 
the 1970s Démner classified homosexuality as a “central 
nervous pseudohermaphroditism,” meaning that he con- 
sidered male homosexuals to have brains with the mating 
centers of women but, of course, the bodies of men. For 
decades endocrinologists had speculated that because 
male sex hormones are known to be responsible in hu- 
man beings for masculine body characteristics and in ani- 
mals for certain aspects of male sexual behavior, it follows 
that adult homosexual men should have lower levels of 
testosterone, or else higher levels of estrogen, in the 
bloodstream than adult heterosexual men, and that ho- 
mosexual and heterosexual women should display the 
opposite pattern. This is known as the “adult hormonal 
theory” of sexual orientation, and Dérner claimed that 
some initial studies bore it out. 

In 1984 Heino Meyer-Bahlburg, a neurobiologist at 
Columbia University, analyzed the results of twenty- 
seven studies undertaken to test the theory. According 
to Meyer-Bahlburg, a score of the studies in fact showed 
no difference between the testosterone or estrogen lev- 
els of homosexual and heterosexual men. Three studies 
did show thac homosexuals had significantly lower lev- 
els of testosterone, but Meyer-Bahlburg believed that 
two of them were methodologically unsound and that 
the third was tainted by psychotropic drug use on the 
part of its subjects. Two studies actually reported higher 
levels of testosterone in homosexual men than in het- 
erosexual men, and one unhelpfully showed the levels 
to be higher in bisexuals than in either heterosexuals or 
homosexuals. 


S IT CAME TO BE WIDELY ACCEPTED THAT ADULT 
hormone levels were not a factor in sexual orienta- 
tion, scientists shifted their attention to prenatal 
hormone exposure. Many of the glands in a human be- 
ing’s hormone system are busily functioning even before 
birth—tiny hormone factories that produce the chemicals 
that help to mold the person who will eventually emerge. 
Perhaps, it was thought, different levels of prenatal hor- 
mones produce different sexual orientations. For obvious 
reasons, the sometimes brutal hormonal experiments 
done on monkeys and rats cannot be done on human be- 
ings, but nature at times provides a narrow window onto 
the mysteries of prenatal hormonal effects in ourselves. 
Congenital adrenal hyperplasia (CAH) has been called 
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by Meyer-Bahlburg a “model endocrine syndrome” for 
examining the effects of abmormal amounts of prenatal 
sex hormones. CAH, which can affect both males and fe- 
males, is caused by a simple problem: an enzyme defect 
makes it impossible for a fetus’s adrenal gland to produce 
cortisol, an important hormone. In a normal fetus, as the 
adrenal gland produces cortisol, the brain stands by pa- 
tiently, waiting for the signals that the cortisol level is ap- 
propriately high and production can be shut off. But in 
CAH fetuses, which lack the enzyme to create cortisol, 
the brain doesn’t get those signals, and so it orders the 
adrenal gland to continue production. The adrenal gland 
continues pumping out 
what it thinks is cortisol, 
but it is unknowingly pro- 
ducing masculinizing an- 
drogens. It dumps these 
into the fetus’s system, 
thereby overexposing it 
to male hormones. 

The consequences are 
most dramatic in fe- 
males. Once, in his office, 
Roger Gorski dug into a 
desk drawer and grabbed 
a few photographs. “What 
sex is it?” he asked. I squinted at close-ups of a child’s 
genitals and saw a penis, plain as day. “It’s a boy,” I said 
confidently. Gorski’s eyebrows shot up. “Where are the 
testicles?” he asked. I looked closer. Oops. 

This was a CAH baby. In this case, Gorski told me, the 
doctors had decided at the time of birth that the child was 
a boy with undescended testicles, a relatively common 
and minor condition. But in fact I was looking at a genet- 
ic female. 

With surgery a CAH female’s external genitals can be 
made to look feminine, as her internal apparatus already 
fully is, and she will be raised as a girl. But hormones may 
have already had their effect in an area that plastic surgery 
cannot touch: the brain. Or at least so proponents of the 
prenatal-hormone theory of sexual orientation would ar- 
gue. The sexual orientation of CAH females tends to bear 
them out. A 1984 study by the Johns Hopkins University 
sex researcher John Money found that 37 percent of CAH 
women identified themselves as lesbian or bisexual; the 
current estimate of the proportion of lesbians in the gen- 
eral female population is from two to four percent. 

One possible clue as to whether the prenatal-hormone 
theory of sexual orientation is a profitable line of inquiry 
involves something called luteinizing-hormone (LH) 
feedback. The brain releases several hormones, including 
LH, which initiate the development of an egg in a 
woman’s ovary. As the egg develops, the ovary releases 
increasing amounts of estrogen, stimulating the brain to 
produce more LH, which in turn promotes the production 
of still more estrogen. The process is called positive feed- 
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back. In men, estrogen usually acts to suppress the pro- 
duction of luteinizing hormone—it results in negative 
feedback. These differences in LH feedback in human 
beings, together with the discovery that male rats hor- 
monally altered after birth will display both positive LH 
feedback and same-sex sexual behavior, led some re- 
searchers to a hypothesis. They speculated that gay men, 
their brains presumably not organized prenatally by tes- 
ticular hormones, just as women’s are not, would show a 
positive LH feedback, like that of a heterosexual female, 
rather than the negative feedback of the typical hetero- 
sexual male. If such feedback were to be found consis- 
tently in homosexual 
men—by means of chem- 
ical analysis of the blood 
after injection with es- 
trogen—could this not be 
taken as evidence that 
some decisive prenatal 
hormonal event, with im- 
portant bearing on subse- 
quent sexual orientation, 
had indeed occurred? 

This line of inquiry has 
given rise to an active field 
of study that as yet has lit- 
tle to show for itself. The uncertainties are of two kinds. 
The first one involves the following question: Do LH 
feedback patterns of the sort being sought in fact exist in 
human beings? The second comes down to this: Even if 
LH feedback patterns of the sort being sought do exist, 
will they really tell us anything about events that oc- 
curred before birth? Unfortunately, neuroscientists lack 
unequivocal answers to both questions, despite consider- 
able efforts. Different studies have yielded conflicting 
data. No one has yet come up with what one neurobiolo- 
gist facetiously terms a “gay blood test.” 
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ACHIEVING EDUCATIONAL EQUALITY: 


- Eliminate tracking & replace with a rigorous 
core curriculum that prepares all students for 
college and demanding jobs. 


Provide supplementary readings & activities 
that include contributions of racial/ethnic 
minorities. 


4 Develop positive interactions with racial/ 
ethnic minority students by incorporating & 
valuing their experiences and contributions to 
the classroom. 


: Use of teaching strategies like modeling, 
hands on activities and cooperative learning 
to enhance the learning of ethnic/minority 
students. 


_ Having school staff including teachers 
and administrators that reflect the diversity 
of the community. 


Assuring racial/ethnic minority students 
are represented in student government and 
extracurricular activities. 


é Use of materials that are sensitive to 
student needs and experiences when developing 
learning experiences. 


RACIAL BIASES AND INEQUALITIES IN SCHOOLS: 


- Most racial/ethnic minority students attend 
schools in the inner city where there are 
Shortages of materials, and outdated and 
poorly equipped libraries & laboratories. 


‘. Racial/ethnic minorities are disproportionally 
enrolled in special education programs, vocational 
Programs, and low track classes and 
underrepresented in high track college preparatory 
courses. 


~- Racial/ethnic minority students are more likely 
to experience school delay. 


> Racial/ethnic minority students are not being 
exposed to quality teachers, innovative teaching 
methods and quality textbooks and teaching 
materials. 


Teachers have lower expectations for racial/ 
ethnic minority students. 


50% of Hispanics dropout of high school & 
90% don't complete college. 


é Racial/ethnic minority students lag behind 
in achievement levels, school completion rates, 
and entry into higher education programs. 


DEFINITIONS INVOLVING RACE 


RACE: Human groups divided according to their shared physical traits 
and characteristics. 


*xNote that there is no mention of superiority or negativity. Race 
is simply the group from which a person is descended. 


RACISM: A belief that human groups can be validly grouped according 
to their biological traits, and that these identifiable groups 
inherit certain mental, cultural, and personality characteristics 
that determine their behavior. 

PREJUDICE: A set of rigid and unfavorable attitudes toward a particu- 
lar individual or group that is formed without consideration of 
facts...and leads to discrimination, the differential treatment 
of particular individuals and groups. 

STEREOTYPING: Attributing preconceived ideas to a particular group. 


xNot all stereotyping is meant to be negative, but that, in fact 
is the usual outcome. 


RACIAL BIAS DUE TO LANGUAGE DIFFERENCES 


*xMain source of racial bias is misinformation and misunderstanding of 
different races and different languages they use 


*Our educational system can be used as source of information leading to 
understanding and thus promoting acceptance of diversity 


*This creates a necessity to train teachers in multicultural education 


*Language associated with stereotypes...carried over into racism based on 
language use 


*xStandard English as the language of power and success in U.S. today 
*Black English...less than or simply different? "Thick lips” theory 
xAsian languages--really many different languages--causes isolation 
xSpanish speakers--cultural differences lead to misunderstanding 

xWe must separate one’s dialect from one’s intellect 


*xEducators need a better understanding of language acquisition 


“Unlike a cut finger that will heal if you wash it off and 
keep it covered, bias cuts silently...it must be exposed to 
the light and seen for what it is before it can be dealt 
with and purged." 


~~ 
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each other.’’ Carol studied the open faces turned toward her in an attempt 
to read the children’s reactions. She saw acceptance in their eyes because 
she was the teacher, but she felt a nagging doubt that they really understood 
or believed her. 

**So who took my case?”’ John suddenly called, addressing his classmates 
accusingly. They looked at him miserably, and Carol saw that the discussion 
hadn't served its intended purpose. 

‘*What,’’ she wondered, ‘‘do I do now?” 


CASE 20 


JOAN MARTIN, MARILYN COE, 
WARREN GROVES 


A classroom teacher, a special education teacher, and 
an elementary school principal hold different views about 
mainstreaming a boy with poor reading skills into a 
fourth-grade social studies class. 


Joan Martin looked out on her empty fourth-grade classroom and rubbed 
her temples. She walked over to Donald’s desk, ran her hand over its scarred 
top, and squeezed her bulky frame into the seat. Despite her concerns, she 
smiled to herself, realizing she had sat down at Donald’s desk hoping to 
understand him better by putting herself into his physical place in her room. 
She was looking for a solution to what she had come to think of as ‘‘the 
Donald thing.”’ 

Joan had been teaching elementary school in Littleton for fourteen years, 
and this fall she began her sixth year teaching fourth grade at Roosevelt 
Elementary School. Now approaching 45, she was distressed to find herself 
with a problem that she could not resolve, a problem for which her experience 
and skills had not prepared her. 

The previous spring the Committee on Special Education (CSE), principal 
Warren Groves, and special education teacher Marilyn Coe approached 
Joan and asked her to mainstream three special education students into her 
social studies class during the upcoming school year. She agreed without 
much hesitation. She was flattered that they had chosen her from among 
the five fourth-grade teachers in her building, and she believed at the time 
that she needed and could handle the challenge of these students. Sitting at 
Donald’s desk, she wondered how she could have so seriously misjudged 
her own situation. 

Joan completed her teacher preparation program at a small private college 
in New York more than twenty years ago. She taught for the two years 
following her college graduation and then left teaching to marry and raise a 
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family. She returned to the classroom when her youngest children (twin 
sons, now juniors in college) entered first grade. 

Since her return to teaching, Joan had been working in a system in which 
students with serious learning problems were served in special classes. 
Therefore, her classroom problems were limited to an occasional outburst 
of frustration or anger or to the prepubescent silliness associated with 9- 
and 10-year-olds. One of the reasons she enjoyed teaching in Littleton was 
the quality of the support services available to students with real needs. 
Joan's feeling was that these services enabled her to be more effective with 
the students assigned to her classroom. Over the years she earned a 
reputation in the district for being a creative, demanding teacher who was 
able to challenge her students successfully. Parents of gifted fourth-graders 
often requested her, feeling she would enrich their child’s curriculum. 

For Joan, fourth grade had become somewhat boring, and she was 
considering asking for a change of level. When she was approached to 
mainstream the special students, she readily agreed, partly to have a new 
challenge in her teaching. While two of the mainstreamed students, Barry 
Frederick and Michael Neafe, were not presenting many problems, Donald 
Garcia was proving to be more of a challenge than she anticipated. 

Donald was a learning-disabled (LD) student who had spent most of his 
school years in a self-contained classroom for students with learning 
disabilities. Joan knew that he, Barry, and Michael were being mainstreamed 
for the first time and that Donald was the least skilled of the three. She had 
been ‘‘briefed’’ about the students by the CSE and Marilyn Coe at a meeting 
the previous June, just before school ended for the summer. 

Aware that the students might feel a little awkward in her class, Joan 
made sure each had a desk ‘‘right in the middle of the action’’ and that their 
desks were nearer to the other students than to each other. She welcomed 
them warmly when they started and then tried not to treat them any 
differently than she treated her other students. 

However, it was clear almost immediately that the three students, 
particularly Donald, were very different. All of them seemed to need more 
attention than the typical fourth-grader. None of them was very outgoing in 
the class, and they were hesitant about their work, asking many questions 
and regularly seeking reassurance that they had the correct answers or were 
doing the right task. Donald took much longer than the other two to complete 
any in-class assignment, and he never volunteered to read in class. 

When Joan gave her first surprise quiz, something she did regularly to 
keep the students on their toes and actively involved in the daily assignments, 
Donald was unable to answer any of the questions. While Barry and Michael 
did poorly on the quiz (as Joan had anticipated), they tried to answer the 
questions and showed some evidence of preparation. Joan was so startled 
by Donald’s blank paper that she went to see Marilyn Coe to discuss his 
quiz. 

Marilyn explained, ‘‘Donald probably couldn’t read your test. You know 
that he reads on the first-grade level.”’ 
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Joan reacted immediately. ‘‘He shouldn’t be in fourth grade if he can’t 
read the work! I just can’t imagine how a child that poor in reading can stay 
in my class.” 

It was clear to Joan that her reaction troubled Marilyn, who responded 
to Joan in a very soft voice. ‘‘Yes, Donald can’t read very well. But he’s a 
very nice little boy who has been isolated from his peers for a long time. If 
he doesn’t have an opportunity soon to get to know kids his age, he'll start 
middle school isolated and probably acting inappropriately. And you must 
be making some progress with him. He actually has begun doing some things 


- with other kids that he didn’t do before he went into your class. 1 saw him 


on the playground with a bunch of your students, and he talks about your 
class and his new friends a lot when he’s in my room.” 

Joan quickly retreated from her hard-line position. She nodded at Marilyn 
and said, “‘OK. I'll try to help him with the content. And I won't give any 
surprise quizzes without warning you.”’ 

For the next few weeks Joan observed Donald closely in her class. He 
contributed in class discussions if she called on him, and he participated in 
small-group activities. (In the first marking period the students were creating 
murals depicting the growth of the American colonies.) However, she also 
noticed that he did none of the reading or writing activities, nor did the 
other students ever ask him to contribute to the academic aspects of his 
group's project. When it came time to reorganize work groups, no group 
actively chose Donald, and Joan had to ask one of the students to include 
him. The student did so willingly, mentioning that Donald was a nice kid 
but not too smart. The only appropriate work he turned in was done with 
Marilyn Coe’s help. He continued to fail Joan’s tests. 

Joan often described her teaching by saying that she believed that her 
students’ reach should exceed their grasp and that she continually asked 
more and more from her students. They knew and expected that from her 
and were even disappointed if one of her assignments turned out to be 
‘‘easy.’’ But Donald was unable to achieve even her simplest goals. To ask 
more from him would mean increasing his frustration level. Yet she couldn't 
decrease her expectations for the class as a whole or for the small groups. 
And if she created individual assignments for him, she would be defeating 
the purposes of mainstreaming by setting him up as different and less able. 
As the days passed, she came to believe that Donald did not belong in her 
class. She felt strongly that mainstreaming was not good for students if they 
ended up hating the class and school or if they felt ‘‘dumb”’ as a result of 
the mainstreaming. Though he did not seem to be unhappy in the class, 
Joan suspected that Donald was feeling that way. Given her classroom 
requirements, it was clear that Donald was failing social studies and that 
Joan would have no choice but to give him an F for the marking period. It 
wasn't that Joan thought Donald was a failure; he just could not meet the 
reading and writing demands of her class. 

Feeling frustrated and angry that she had brought this on herself, Joan 
met with Warren Groves for some advice. Warren had been her principal 
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for nine years, and they liked and respected each other. His response was 
straightforward: He told Joan that if Donald could not do the work, he did 
not belong in her class. Warren volunteered to make that position clear to 
Marilyn and the CSE, but Joan felt that was her responsibility. She arranged 
to meet the next day with Marilyn to discuss returning Donald to the LD 
classroom. Although she had been meeting with Marilyn regularly and knew 
this would come as no surprise, Joan was feeling terrible about making this 
request. She understood why Marilyn felt Donald needed to be mainstreamed 
and she appreciated that Marilyn had chosen her as the teacher to accomplish 
this. She also knew that Marilyn had a lot riding on Donald’s success and 
that this would be a blow to her mainstreaming efforts in the school. 

Joan sighed and got up from Donald’s seat. She returned to her desk and 
packed her briefcase with work to take home. She knew that even though 
there were no papers in her bag to indicate it, most of her thoughts that 
evening would center on Donald and her meeting with Marilyn the following 
day. 


* * * 


Marilyn Coe sat in her classroom thinking about tomorrow morning’s 
meeting with Joan Martin. She realized that she might have blundered when 
she decided to mainstream Donald Garcia into Joan Martin's fourth-grade 
social studies class this fall. Marilyn knew that Joan was upset by Donald's 
poor reading skills and that. despite his efforts, Joan was going to give him 
a failing grade. At the moment, however, Marilyn felt that it was she who 
had failed, and now she was wondering if there was anything she could do 
to remedy the situation. She didn’t have much time to figure out a solution: 
She and Joan were meeting in the morning, and it looked like the only option 
Joan would offer would be for Marilyn to remove Donald from her class. 
Otherwise, Joan would have to give him a failing grade in social studies for 
the first marking period. 

Marilyn understood many of Joan’s reactions because she had spent nine 
years as an elementary school teacher before beginning a new career in 
special education. Now 39, she had ‘‘retired’’ from teaching for several 
years to raise her children and had spent three years tutoring remedial 
students before returning to a local university to complete a master’s degree 
and become certified in special education. 

She was remembering just now the excitement she felt last January as 
she approached her return to full-time teaching after accepting a midyear 
position in a self-contained LD classroom in the Littleton school district. 
With some trepidation, but also with lots of excitement, Marilyn started her 
new assignment. 

Marilyn found herself in a medium-size elementary school supervised by 
Warren Groves, a very professional principal, and staffed by conscientious, 
hardworking teachers. Marilyn's class was one of two self-contained learning 
disabilities classes in the building. There was also an LD resource room 
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in the school. Because there were two types of LD classes in the building, 
many teachers thought the children in the two self-contained classes were 
too difficult to mainstream. 

Marilyn tried to set up a classroom that was visually appealing and 
educationally interesting and stimulating. She was determined to find success 
in her new position. By March, Marilyn felt that the class was doing well 
and that things were going smoothly. The students, all boys ranging in age 
from 6 to 9, settled into a consistent routine and seemed happy in the 
structured classroom environment Marilyn had created. 

When Marilyn took over the class, she was surprised to learn that none 
of the boys was mainstreamed into any regular education classes. In May, 
as Marilyn prepared to meet with the CSE to make recommendations for 
the following school year for her students, she wanted to suggest that several 
of her students be mainstreamed into some academic subjects. However, 
Marilyn found herself hesitating, since she had so little experience with this 
type of decision. The CSE was available to guide her but felt the final 
decision to mainstream should be left to her. As she tried to make up her 
mind, Marilyn was feeling the double handicap of her inexperience in special 
education and her brief time in the school. 

When she turned to the principal for guidance, Warren Groves offered 
his views oh mainstreaming but avoided the actual decision. He told Marilyn 
that he did not know enough to make appropriate recommendations; he felt 
that was her job, in cooperation with the CSE. However, he did tell her 
that he believed that students should be mainstreamed primarily for reading 
and math and only when success could almost be guaranteed so that the 
children would not have to deal with more failure. The CSE’s attitude was 
that more mainstreaming should be attempted in all areas; it felt that too 
many children were placed in self-contained classes in the district. When 
Marilyn asked why so little mainstreaming had occurred with her students, 
the CSE explained that it didn’t want to take a position that the principal 
might not support unless it had a strong special education teacher behind 
the mainstreaming effort. 
~~ After spending a lot of time going over student records and talking with 
anyone who might help her, Marilyn decided to mainstream two of her 
students for math. .Both boys had developed enough competence in the 
subject area to be successful in the regular class, particularly if she provided 
a little additional help in her classroom. 

Marilyn also decided to mainstream the three oldest boys in the class, 
Barry, Michael, and Donald, into the fourth-grade social studies class even 
though one of them, Donald, was very weak in reading skills. Her rationale 
was based on three premises. First, in three years these students would 
start middle school, and it seemed that the present time was not too soon 
to begin preparing them for the demands they would face there. Second, 
Marilyn felt that she ‘‘cheated’’ her students in the areas of science and 
social studies, since reading, math, and language arts took up the largest 


part of each school day in her class. Third, all three boys were shy children 
who had spent most of their school years apart from their same-age peers. 


Marilyn felt they needed more time with other 9-year-olds, who could serve’ 


as models. 


All her recommendations were agreed to by the CSE and the principal. 


They suggested that she closely monitor the students mainstreamed into 
social studies. Warren paid particular attention to Donald’s case when she 


presented her ideas to him. That reinforced for Marilyn that the principal 


was ‘‘tuned in,”’ since Donald had been her greatest concern. 

Donald, a 9-year-old, had spent two years in the self-contained LD class. 
He was an only child, living with his mother and father. Donald’s original 
psychological report confirmed his academic deficits and described him as 
‘‘immature, with a short attention span."’ There were no reported health, 
financial, marital, interpersonal, housing, or community problems; nor were 
any significant birth, medical, or developmental difficulties reported. 

The CSE report noted that Donald’s mother, whose native language was 
Spanish, spoke English with some difficulty. Donald understood but did not 
speak Spanish. Donald's father reported that he had experienced difficulty 
reading when he was in school. The parents had always been supportive of 
the CSE decisions and welcomed help for Donald. 

The main drawbacks for mainstreaming Donald were his primer reading 
level and his shyness and low self-esteem. However, Marilyn knew that 
despite his reading difficulties, Donald was able to understand concepts 
presented at his age and grade level and had very good listening comprehen- 
sion skills. He was aware of current events, and he would bring a wide 
range of educational and cultural experiences to the class. He had traveled 
to South America with his parents several times and could relate those trips 
to other experiences. Yet Marilyn knew that Donald did not fit Warren's 
**model’’ for mainstreaming. 

Joan Martin, the fourth-grade teacher whose class Donald would join for 
social studies, had a reputation for creativity and flexibility, but she was 
known for teaching to the upper levels of her class and holding high 
expectations for all her students. She was selected on the basis of Warren’s 
recommendation and a meeting with the CSE at which the committee 
recognized that she was willing to accept all three of Marilyn’s fourth-grade 
students. 

In September, Joan welcomed the three self-contained LD students 
warmly, giving each his own desk and materials. The students were so 
enthusiastic about attending the fourth-grade class that Marilyn began to 
relax about her decision. 

Her sense of comfort was short-lived, however. At the end of the third 
week of school, Joan came to see Marilyn to discuss Donald. She showed 
Marilyn the results of the first social studies quiz, given as a surprise to 
make sure all the students were keeping up with the reading. Donald had 
not responded to any of the questions. When Marilyn reminded Joan of 
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Donald's reading level and explained that he probably could not read the 
test questions, Joan reacted strongly. ‘‘He shouldn’t be in fourth grade if 
he can’t read the work. I just can’t imagine how a child that poor in reading 
can stay in my class.”’ 

Marilyn was shocked by the strength of Joan’s response. She decided to 
try to focus on Donald’s needs, not his weaknesses, as she answered Joan. 
‘*Yes, Donald can’t read very well. But he’s a very nice little boy who has 
been isolated from his peers for a long time.’”__ §=—---———~—--____. 

Marilyn went on to explain Donald’s social needs for being in the class, 
and she discussed how important it was to prepare classified students for 
their next educational level. ‘She also told Joan that she had noticed 
that Donald was now ‘iivotved with other fourth-grade students on the 
playground. Marilyn concluded, “He talks about your class and his new 
friends a lot when he’s in my room.’ 

Marilyn realized her explanation had made an impact when Joan re- 
sponded by agreeing to keep Donald in her class and to try to help him with 
the content. Joan observed that his contributions to class discussions were 
very appropriate and said she would watch him in class to see if he made 
any progress. 

After the nieeting with Joan, Marilyn began to work with Donald in her 
class on his social studies assignments. She knew that the best solution 
would be for Donald to learn to read the social studies material, but Marilyn 
also knew that she would not be able to bring him to grade-level reading. 
She continued to meet with Joan to talk about Donald’s progress and to see 
if Joan would consider changing her grading procedures to accommodate 
Donald’s needs. Marilyn knew that she had to go slowly, since she was an 
untenured teacher and it was not her role to tell other, more experienced 
teachers how to handle their classes. She did not feel that she was making 
much progress with Joan, since Joan kept talking about Donald’s failing 
grades. 

Marilyn decided to talk with the principal and the CSE to see if they 
could help her find a solution to the problem. It was clear to Marilyn that 
Joan was not comfortable making an exception to her strict grading policies 
for Donald. 

When Marilyn met with Warren, she felt she was receiving mixed 
messages. On the one hand, the principal told her that she, not he, was the 
expert in special education and mainstreaming. Yet he reminded her that he 
believed that students who could not be successful in meeting the teacher’s 
demands should not be mainstreamed. 

On the other hand, the CSE supported Marilyn’s decision to keep Donald 
in fourth-grade social studies, since the committee had also noticed the 
difference in his social interactions. The CSE was willing to meet with Joan 
to support Marilyn’s position. 

Marilyn appreciated the support of the CSE but did not think that it 
would affect Joan’s position on her grading policy. As long as Donald had 
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to meet Joan’s standards, he was bound to fail, and Marilyn felt she would 
appear stubborn if she insisted that he remain in the class even though he 
would fail. It seemed to her that Joan’s grading system was the key to 
solving the problem. However, Marilyn did not know how to convince Joan 
to alter the system. | 


* * * 


Warten Groves watched Joan Martin leave his office; as the door closed 
behind her, he sat down heavily in his chair and sighed aloud. In the past 
week two of his strongest teachers had come to him to discuss the same 
child, Donald Garcia. It was clear to him that these two caring, sensitive 
teachers were on a collision course over the best setting for Donald. Warren 
knew that one of his responsibilities as the principal would be to mediate if 
they could not reach an amicable, appropriate solution. 

Warren tended to trust his teachers and preferred to let them make their 
own decisions. He typically offered an opinion that would not tie a teacher’s 
hands and then suggested that the teacher was the front-line expert. He only 
took a firm stand when he saw that a teacher’s decision would lead to a real 
problem or when there was a conflict that the parties were unable to resolve 
without his intervention. The problem with Donald seemed to be leading 
him to the latter situation. 

As Warren retraced the events that led to his meeting with Joan today, 
he reminded himself that he could have prevented this entire situation last 
May if he had told Marilyn Coe then that Donald was not an appropriate 
candidate for mainstreaming. When Marilyn and the CSE met with him to 
discuss mainstreaming some of the students from Marilyn’s self-contained 
LD classroom, it was obvious that Donald did not have the reading skills 
necessary to deal successfully with a fourth-grade social studies text. But 
Marilyn made a strong case for social mainstreaming for this student, a case 
that Warren knew made sense as a long-term solution to Donald's problems. 
As long as Donald remained in the self-contained setting, he would not have 
the opportunity to make friends with the nonclassified students, nor would 
he have those students as models for the behaviors that preadolescents 
needed to learn. 

Warren went along with Marilyn for a second reason. In addition to 
believing that her social mainstreaming argument was a good one, Warren 
wanted Marilyn to know that she could have the opportunity to implement 
her policies without having to fight for each one. Although she was a new 
teacher, she had the potential to be one of the strongest teachers in his 
building. Warren knew that if he encouraged and supported her, she would 
gain the confidence needed to emerge as a leader within the school. Since 
he believed that strong teachers were an asset to a school, he wanted to 
help Marilyn try to implement her ideas. 

He suggested that Joan Martin be the teacher who mainstreamed the 
three fourth-grade students because he wanted Joan to have a new challenge. 
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Joan was one of those teachers whose classroom could make any principal 
look good, and Warren appreciated her skills. He knew, however, that she 
was easily bored and that he did not have another opening in his school for 
her. He feared that Joan would leave his school for a more interesting 
classroom if he could not provide one for her. He hoped that she would rise 
to the challenge of these hard-to-teach students and, in doing so, find 
sufficient reason for remaining in his school. 

But now Warren had the feeling that his plans had backfired. Although 
he had warned Marilyn that mainstreaming Donald could prove to be a 
difficult undertaking, Marilyn had not taken that warning seriously enough. 
She should have better prepared both Donald and Joan for their mainstream- 
ing roles. Was it too late to help her save her plan and keep Donald in a 
regular fourth-grade social studies class? 

Additionally, he should have given Joan more incentive to guarantee that 
the mainstreaming of these students would be successful. He wondered if 
it was too late to do that now. Would Joan be willing to rethink her position 
about grading just days before the report period ended? 

Warren knew that the two teachers were meeting the following day. He 
called to his secretary and asked her to find out when their meeting was 
scheduled. He realized he was about to spend the remainder of the day 
trying to come up with an idea that would help them resolve their conflict 
over Donald. His plan would have to meet two goals: It would have to be 
in Donald’s best interest, and it would have to allow both Joan and Marilyn 
to save face and leave the meeting feeling that their professional beliefs had 
not been compromised. Warren was not sure he could accomplish that. He 
sighed again. It was days like this that made Warren wonder why he had 
not gone into his father’s insurance business. 
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The land that never has been vet 
And Yet must he 
- Vincent Harding 
NEXORABLE ‘orces are changing 
the ethnic and culturai shape of the 
U.S. Even without external influ- 
ences, the demographic character- 
istics of the U.S. population are 
shifting tn important ways. Add to those 
shifts a significant influx of immigrants 
dunng the last 15 vears. and the cumula- 
tive effect promuses to be noth 
and interesting. 

bmmugrauion to the |!’ S_ can be traced. 
of course, to the arrival ot the first Eu- 
ropeans, who settled along the East and 
West Coasts during the !7th century. 
Leon Bouvier and Anthony Agresta have 
noted, with some irony, that the region 
shutted from being overwhelmingly Na- 
uve Amencan to being white Angio- 
Saxon Protestant largely because of the 
high mortality of the former group and 
the high immigration and fertility of the 
larter.”! 

Across the continent. 2 population of 
10 million Native Americans — them- 
selves descendants of people who mi- 
grated from Siberia as early as 30,000 
B.C. — were increasingly displaced by 
European settlers? At the same time, 
Spanish setlers who had conquered and 
subjugated native-borm Indians in the 
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West and South were subsequently dis- 
placed by fellow Europeans in many lo- 
cauons. 

Beginning in the early 1600s, the in- 
voluntary immigration of slaves brought 
a substanual population of blacks to the 
U.S. By 1790 large percentages of blacks 
had been added to the populations of 
many southern agncultural states: 44% 
in South Carolina. 41% in Virginia, 36% 
in Georgia. 75% in Maryland. 27% in 
North Carolina, and 22% in Delaware. 
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4 THE GREAT MIGRATIONS 


Soon after the federal government 
hegan keeping unmuigration records in 
1820. the first great wave of immigrants 
reached its peak. Since most of the 
800,000 annual arrivals came from Great 
Bnitain, [reland. Germany, and Scandina- 
via, they were ethnically similar to those 
uready in residence; a large portion were 
English-speaking and shared common 
cultural and social values. 

During this penod a large number of 
immigrants also arrived from China, 
many of them brought to California as 
contract laborers to build the railroads. 
By 1880 almost 200,000 Chinese had en- 
tered the U.S. Adverse public reaction 
led to the passage of laws restricting the 
admission of Chinese and Japanese im- 
migrants, inaugurating an era of restric- 
tive governmental regulation. In 1891 
Congress created the office of superin- 
tendent of immigration within the Treas- 
ury Department — a small administrative 
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apparatus that would later grow into the 
Immugration and Naturalization Service. 

The second great wave of immigration. 
which took place between 1900 and 
1920, was dominated by people from 
central and southern Evrope, particular- 
ly Italy, Hungary, Poland, and Russia. 
They spoke no English, they came from 
rural areas, and most were Catholic. 
Since immigrants continued to arrive 
from Britain. Germany. Ireland, France. 
Switzerland, and Scandinavia. the second 
great migration set immigration rec- 
ords.* 

In 1907 alone. more than 1.3 million 
imumugrants entered the U.S. — a 
year in a peak decade (1900-1910) that 
brought nearly 8.8 million new entrants 
representing more than 40 nations. Al- 
though immigrants continued to arrive 
until the Great Depression in the 1930s. 
the second great wave was slowed in the 
mid-1920s by a collapsed economy and 
restrictive federal quotas. 

Meanwhile, an internal geographic 
shift was taking place in the nation’s black 
population during the early to mid-1900s 
— a shift considered by many to con- 
stitute an important migration. Thomas 
Muller and Thomas Espenshade have 
called the movement of southern rural 
blacks to northern cities “analogous to the 
immigrant waves. The characteristics of 
these migrants, their origin, and their role 
in the northern labor force were, in many 
ways, Similar to those of the new Euro- 
pean wave of immigrants.”5 

Durning World War I. immigration fe! 
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to the lowest level since the early 1800s 
But the number of newcomers began to 
rise slowly in 1948, with the admission 
of Worf] War Il reftrpess. In the 1950s 
refugees fromthe Korean War and from 
the Hungarian Revolution began to ar- 
rive. During that same decade, immi- 
grants continued to trickle in from Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and Italy, but more 
than one-third of the entrants during the 
1950s came from Canada, Mexico, and 
the West Indies 

The third great migration began in the 
late 1960s and continues today. Shaped 
by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Act of 1965, bv a series of refugee acts 
passed between 19451 and 1984, and hy 
foreign and domestic economic and po- 
litical forces. this latest migration is dif- 
ferent in important ways from the two 
that preceded it. 


The immigrants of the past two decades 
fall into three distinct groups: legal im- 
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migrants, refugees, and undocumented 
immigrants. In absolute numbers. this 
migration is among the largest in U.S. 
history. 

During the 1970s more than 4.3 mil- 
lion immigrants were admitted legally to 
the US. The 1980 Census counted 1.3 
million undocumented immigrants dunng 
that same penod, bringing the total num- 
ber of foreign-born entrants to 5.6 mil- 
lion. Assuming that one million illegal 
immigrants were not counted by the 1980 
Census (a conservative estimate), net im- 
migration for the 1970s exceeded 6.5 
million. 

Because accurate counts of undocu- 
mented immigrants are not available, 
estimates must suffice. Jeffrey Passel 
of the U.S. Census Bureau sets the an- 
nual flow of undocumented immigrants 
into the U.S. at 100.060 to 300,W90. 
Others feel that the annual count is closer 
to half a million. When either figure is 
added to the more than half a million 
legal immigrants arriving each year, it 
is clear that the U.S. has recently ex- 
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perienced historic levels of immigration. 
The foreign-born population of the U.S. 
may now exceed 15 million.’ 

Although the absolute numbers of re- 
cent immigrants make this migration one 
of the largest in U.S. history, it must be 
viewed in terms of the country’s expand- 
ing population. The estimated eight mil- 
lion immigrants who arrived between 
1900 and 1910 came to a country with 
84 million inhabitants — thus represent- 
ing a 10% increase in the total popula- 
tion. By contrast, the estimated 6.6 mil- 
lion immigrants who arrived between 
1970 and 1979 represented only a 3% in- 
crease. 
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LANDS OF ORIGIN 


Even more striking than the scale of the 
newest migration is its makeup. Since 
1960, according to Muller and Espen- 
shade. 34% of the new immigrants have 
come from Asia. 34% from Latin Amen- 
ca, 16% from Europe. and 16% from oth- 
er continents, Canada, or unspecified na- 
tions. In 1979 alone, 42% of the im- 
migrants came from Latin America, 41% 
came from Asia, and 14% came from 
Europe.* Eighty percent of the total im- 
migration in 1985 was evenly split be- 
tween Mexico and Asia.° 

Latin American newcomers have come 
chiefly from Mexico, El Salvador, Gua- 
temala, Nicaragua, and Honduras. Asian 
immigrants have come mostly from Viet- 
nam, the Philippines. Korea, China, In- 
dia, Laos, Cambodia, and Japan. New- 
comers from the Caribbean — a smaller 
group — have come largely from Haiti, 
the Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and 
Cuba. 


/ MAJOR AREAS OF SETTLEMENT 


The 1980 Census shows the geographic 
distribution of documented immigrants to 
be highly concentrated: 28% in Califor- 
nia, 16% in New York, 9% in Texas, 8% 
in Florida, 6% in Illinois, 4% in New 
Jersey, 3% in Massachusetts, 2% in 
Pennsylvania. 2% in Michigan, 1% in 
Ohio. and 21% in the remaining 40 
states. The distribution of undocument- 
ed immigrants is even more concentrat- 
ed: 50% in California, 11% in New 
York, 9% in Texas, 7% in Illinois, 4% 
in Florida, and 19% in the remaining 45 
States. 

Earlier immigrants tended to settle first 
in northern manufacturing centers: New 
York, Boston. Cleveland, Detroit, anc 
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Pittsburgh. By contrast, three of every 
five new arrivals settle in southern and 
western states But they are still concen: 
trated in cities: almost 49% of the 1m- 
migrants counted in the 1980 Census tive 
in just two metropolitan areas, Los An 
geles and New York Another 20% live 
in San Francisen, Chicage Miamt, Heous- 
ton, and Washington, 1) C) The tep 19 
metropolitan areas in which undacumented 
immigrants chense te settle. according to 
the 1980 Census. are Los Angeles. New 
York. Chicage. Anaheim. San Francis: 
co. Houston, San Diepe, Miami, Dallas: 
Fort Worth, and Washington, DC 
These settlement paverns help to ex. 
plain why fully half of the population 
growth inthe 1! S) sines the [980 Cen. 
sus has occurred in just three states: 
California. Texas. and Florida 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
NEWEST PIHGR ANTS 

One important charvcteristic af the 
newest migration ts its vouth According 
to Muller and Fspenshade. 69% of the 
recent immigrants are berween the ages 
of 16 and 44. Undocumented immigrants 
tend to be even younger 

The median age of the 1! S) peputaton 
is 32.1 and rising By contrast. the 
median age of Himeng tnmigrants is 13, 
of Cambodian iminigrants, PR. af Lar- 
tian immigrants, 19: of Vietnamese im. 
migrants, 21: and of Mexican immi- 
grants, 23. The median q2¢3 of other im- 
migrant groups fall cleser to the US 
figure: Dominican, 26. Central Ameri- 
can. 27; Jamaican, 27: Haitian, 29: and 
Cuban, 39.9 : 

Walter Haney of Boston College found 
one-third of Mexicans migrating to the 
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‘Te finally mastered the multiplica- 
tion tables. Exvervthinge else ino my life 
is hound ta he antelenacne 7 
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US inthe 1980s to be under 20 years 
of age The 1980 Census figures for 
Califarnia showed that one-third of Mex- 
ican immigrants living in that state were 
under age 15. and 57% were under age 
oS) Forty-six percent of inunigrants from 
Nicaragua and El Salvador included in 
the 1981) Census were under age 25. 

The US Office of Refugee Resettle- 
ment has estimated that, among recent ar- 
rivals, 4% are under age 5, almost one- 
third (42%) are under age 18, and more 
than half (35%) are between the ages of 
IQ and 44 Af > than 40% of the South- 
east Asians -. 0 have migrated to the 
1) S since 1980 have been under age 20; 
among |aotians during that same period, 
the figure climbs to more than SO%. 

Clearly, recent immigrants have come 
to the US. during their prime working 
and child-bearing years. Just as clearly. 
the fertility rates of some of the new im- 
nugrant gcoups will ha+e an influence on 
U.S public schools. Bear in mind that 
white Americans now average 1.7 chil- 
dren per lifetime, and black Americans 
average 2.4 children per lifetime. By 
contrast, the Hmong average 11.9 chil- 
dren, the Cambodians average 7.4, the 
Laotians average 4.6, the Vietnamese 
average 34, and Mexican-Americans 
average 2.9." 

Many earlier immigrants brought new 
languages with them, hut those languages 
tended to share such characteristics as 
Latin roots and the Roman alphabet. 
Spanish — a major language of the new 
migration — has those characteristics. as 
well. But the sentence structure of the 
Cambodian. Laotian. and Thai languages 
has little relation to English sentence 
structure, and those languages do net use 
the Roman alphabet. Creole-speaking 
Haitians first began to put their language 
into written form only 50 years ago. The 
Hmong developed a written language 
only 39 years ago. 

People from the Caribbean are lin- 
guistically diverse. The Cubans and the 
Dominicans speak Spanish. Jamaicans 
speak English, and Haitians speak French 
and Creole. 

Many recent Asian immigrants — 69% 
of the Vietnamese, 44% of the Laotians. 
and 38% of the Cambodians — are liter- 
ate in English."? Stephen Wallace's study 
of employed Latin-American immigrants 
who arrived in the U.S. between 1975 
and 1980 showed that 60% of Mexicans 
and 75% of Central Americans have 
some use of English. 

However, some newcomers are nat yet 
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por WAVE THEORY 


literate in any language. The factors that 
explain this illiteracy include limited or 
disrupted schooling in their homelands. 
native languages that have only recently 
acquired written forms. or a purely oral 
tradition. 

At the same time, the educational lev 
els of many new immigrants exceed those 
of previous migrations, and a higher pro- 
portion of the new immigrants hold col- 
lege degrees. Ainnng 25- to 54-year-old 
immigrants, high school graduation rates 
vary widely by nation of origin: 81% lor 
Filipinos, 64% for Haitians, 61% for 
Vietnamese, S8% for Jamaicans. 24 
for newcomers from Central America 
24% for Dominicans, and 13% for Mex 
icans.'4 


A developing theory, first applied t- 
refugees by Barry Stein, suggests tha 
people who leave their homelands at dif 
ferent times have distinct characteris 
tics.'S The wave theory posits that high 
level officials in government and the mili 
tary, the well-educated. and the urba: 
elite are motivated to migrate first. Th 
second wave includes lower-level offi 
cials, less-educated merchants, and thos 
who leave to be reunited with famil 
members. The third wave brings the ru 
ral poor, the farmers, and the least-edu 
cated. These immigrants have the fou 
est levels of literacy in thetr native lar 
guages: some have never been expose 
to written materials. These individua 
are the least equipped for formal school 
ing in an urban environment. 

Clearly, education is one of the prima 
ry variables that distinguishes one wave 
of immigrants from another. A study c 
the parents of Indochinese students at 
tending San Diego schools. conducte 
in 1983 by Ruben Rumbaut and Jot 
Weeks, showed a mean educational Ie 
el of 9.5 years for first-wave immigran 
who arrived prior to 1978. Only 14% 
the first wave spoke no English. He. 
ever, immigrants who arrived in the se 
ond wave (between 1978 and 1983) h: 
only 6.3 years of education on the ave 
age, and'43% of them spoke no Englis 

Fhe two waves differed by income le 
el. as well. Only 34% of first-wave ir 
migrants — but 80% of second-wave 1! 
migrants — were living below the pe 
erty level. Of course. the longer imn 
grants live in the U.S., the higher th 
incomes. Nonetheless, educational le: 
is clearly related to economic succes 
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Recent studies of imnuerants from In- 
dochina. Central America. the Philip- 
pines. and Haiti support the wave the. 
ory.'* which predicts that first- and 
second-wave immigrant children are het 
ter prepared than third wave children to 
face western. Frnelish lansuage public 
schools. Thus recently are cd immigrant 
children are at greater ciek of school fatl- 
ure. 

Immigration patterns from Mexico 
tend to support the wave theery, but the 
theory is less effective in this case as a 
predictor of secierconemic stats Mex. 
ican immigravion is metsated almost ev. 
clusively by economic factors: thus new 
arrivals tend to represent econamically 
disadvantaged portions of the Mexican 
population. regardless of when they 
came. 


WHY THEY € OME 


Traditional theones present migration 


_as a response fo such forces as overpopu- 


lation. famine. war. economic hardship. 
or religious persecution These forces are 
called “push” factors, because they com- 
pel people to leave there homelands At 
the same time, receming countries can 
exert “pull” through such factors as an ex- 
panding economy, a high demand for ta 
bor, or the availability of social oppor: 
tunities. 

It is easy to identify the “push” factors 
that have motivated the newest migration: 
decades of war and oppression in Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, and f aes: terrible pov-- 
erty in most of [| atin America: severe un- 
employment and economic struggles in 
Mexico: political instability. civil war, 
and brutal political oppression in Haiti 
and in Central and South America. Yet 
a close examination of the newest migra- 
tion suggests that the traditional analysis 
— which is premised en the notion that 
potential immigrants freely choose when 
and where to go — does not fully explain 
the phenomenon. 

The clearest difference between the 
latest migration and earlier ones is the 
shift to Third World nations as sending 
countries. Thus many analysts concur 
with Miren Uriarte of the University of 
Massachusetts, who noted: 


Newer thinking aheut the causes of 
migration has begun te focus on the so- 
cial, political, and economic forces that 
tie sending and receiving regions and 
that underlie the flew af populations 
from one region to the other. 
When the ties that hind one region to 
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another are of social. political. and eco- 
nomic dependence. the flow of migra- 
tinn takes place from the dependent re- 
gion. such as Central Amenca. tosard 
the source of the dependency. such as 
the United States The tres of 
dependency. and the consequences of 
those ties to the country that migrants 
are leaving from. determine in great 
measure the direction of the flow. as 
well 16 the specific sector of the popu- 
lation which would migrate 

[Todays mmugrants] come 
from such diverse places as Haiti, Viet- 
nam. El Salvador, Cambodia. Guate- 
mala, Honduras, and (Laos All are 
Third World nations which have 
been the site of some of the most bit- 
ter international stniggles of modern 
times All are nations over which the 
US has had considerable economic 
and political influence. and in which 
US policy has had a lot to say about 
the course of history . [This] anal- 
vsis would =. . help us understand that 
we have a responsibility for their be- 
ing here inthe first place — and there- 
fore a responsibility for their survival 
and welfare.!’ 


FACE OF AMERICA 


The U.S. population now stands at 
about 245 million. In 1982 just under 
12% «ere black. 6.4% were Hispanic. 
and 16% were Asian. The remaining 
RN were white." 

During the height of the “baby boom” 
in the mid-1950s, the birthrate among 
white women in the US. was 3.7 chil- 
dren. well above the replacement rate of 
2.1 necessary to maintain a stable popu- 
lation. That birthrate declined to 3.65 by 
1969 and to 2.48 by 1970. The current 
hirthrate for white women in the U.S. is 
1.7 children, well below that for black 
women in the U.S. (2.4) or for Mexican- 
American women (2.9).'9 

Ten percent of all babies born in the 
U S. in 1986 were born to mothers who 
came here from other countries. up from 
7 5% in 1983. In 1986 native-bom wom- 
en averaged 67.5 births per | .QU0, while 
foreign-born women averaged 98.9 births 
per 1 (Xx).20 


THE CHANGING 


As the population has changed in eth- 


nic makeup. its age distribution has also 
changed. The baby-boomers have grown 
older, the number of 65-vear-olds has 
surpassed the number of teenagers. and 
the median age in the U.S. has risen 
above 30. If present trends continue, the 
median age will continue to increase un- 
til it reaches 42 a century from now.?! 
According to the 1980 Census. white 
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Forces now in 
place are shaping 
a future 
that is perhaps 
not fully 
understood by 
most Americans. 
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Americans are aging most rapidly, with 
a median age in 1980 of 31.3 for women 
and of 28.8 for men. By contrast, the me- 
dian age for blacks is 25: for Hispanics. 
23: and for many recent immigrants, 
younger still. Clearly, whites are mov- 
ing out of their child- bearing years just 
as other groups in the population are 
moving into theirs. 

Forces now in place are shaping a fu- 
ture that is perhaps not fully understood 
by most Americans and that is certainly 
not often reflected in our national pcelt- 
cies. By the year 2050 the U.S. popula- 
tion will reach 300 million, and it will 
look as it never has before. 

By the year 2020 whites will accour: 
for 70% of the total U.S. population. Bs 
the vear 2050 the proportion of whites 
will have dropped to 60%, and whites 
will then total 162 million, down 36 mil- 
lion from 1980. 

The black population will expand 
slightly by 2050. to about 16% of the to- 
tal population. But the most rapid growth 
will take place within Hispanic and Asia 

populations: the proportion of Hispanic 
will more than double (from 6.4% ¢ 
15%), and Asians will jump from 1.6° 
of the total population to as much ¢ 
10% .22 


RAMIFICATIONS FOR THE SCHOOLS 


The class of 2001 (which started kir 
dergarten last month) presents uniqt 
challenges, given its high proportion : 
students dt risk of school failure. 

* Minority enrollment levels ne 
range from 70% to 96% in the natior 
15 largest school svstems. 

© Twenty-five percent of U.S. childr 
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currently live helow the poverty level, the 
highest proportion in mere than 20 vears 

¢ Fifteen percent of U.S. schoolchil- 
dren today are physically or mentally 
handicapped 

¢ Fourteen percent are children of 
teenage mothers 

© Fourteen percents children of un 
married parents 

© Ten percent have poorly educated. 
sometimes illiterate. parents 

© Between one-fourth and one-third of 
today's schoolchildren have no adult at 
home when they return from school 

¢ Before they reach age 18. 40% of to- 
day's schonlchildren will have lived with 
one parent for some peried of time 

e Twenty-five percent (or more) will 
not finish high schoel * 

As immigrant popiilations expand in 
major urban areas throughout the U S., 
public school svsterns will he serving 
growing numbers of nneugrant students 
School systems in Califemua. New York. 
Texas, Florida. Qlineis. New Jersey. 
Massachusetts. New Mexico, and Penn- 
sylvania will be most affected °4 

Using data from the 11S Census’ Bu- 
reau and from the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service. Walter Hanev has 
estimated the number of school-age im- 
migrants now inthe |S. ta he hetween 
2.1 and 2.7 millien.** One variable that 
makes greater precision difficult is the 
size of the undocumented populatien, 
which Haney has conservatively estimat- 
ed at 100.000 ta 300.000 arrivals a vear. 
Documented and undocumented immi- 
grant children represent about 6% of pre- 
collegiate students in the US. That is 
nat an unmanageable number. but the ge- 
Ographic concentration of these children 
has greatly increased the impact that they 
are having on some schools. In San Fran- 
cisco, for example. more than one-third 
of the students speak a primary language 
other than English. According to Su- 
perintendent Ramon Cortines. the San 
Francisco schools serve more than 20 
different language groups. 

In New York City in 1980. some 28% 
of the students lived in households head- 


_ ed by immigrants, according to Elizabeth 


Bogen, director of the New York City 
Office of Immigrant Affairs. Moreover. 
almost half of the public school students 
in New York City in 1980 lived with par- 
ents whose native langage was not Eng: 
lish. 

In Lowell, Massachusetts, the number 
of Southeast Asian students in the public 
schools has risen from 98 in 19RD te 
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2.900 today. according to Prem Suk- 
sawat. a bilingual school psychologist in 
that city. Schools in Dade County, Flori- 
da. enroll approximately 8.000 Haiuan 
students, and Haitians make up as much 
as 90% of the student body in some 
schools, according to Reine Leroy, an 
Amerncan relations specialist with the 
Dade County school system. Norman 
Geld of the California State Department 
of Education predicts that nonwhites — 
many of them with limited proficiency in 
English — will make up a majority of 
public school students in California by 
the vear 2000. 

Immigrants want a better life for their 
children, and most identify education as 
the kev. Their reasoning is sound. Ed- 
ward Taslor, a labor economist with the 
Urban Institute in Washington. D.C., 
netes that schooling has “a positive effect 
on immigrant earnings at all levels of ex- 
penence tn the United States . . . {and] 
can he instrumental in closing the earn- 
ings gap between immigrant and native 
workers °° 

Tastor cites a California study indicat- 
ing that the orherwise-average immigrant 
with only six years of schooling earns an 
estimated $6,800 after 10 years in the 
U.S. That same immigrant would earn 
$8400 with a high school education and 
$9.6(4) with a four-year college educa- 
tion. :* 

Although enhanced earning power is 
only one outcome of education. it is an 
important one for individuals struggling 
to make ends meet in the U.S. A RAND 
Corporation study concludes that im- 
mugrants may provide a pool of low-wage 
labor that supports industrial and manu- 
facturing growth, that may lower con- 
sumer prices for labor-intensive goods 
and services, and that makes tax contri- 
butions which exceed the cost of many 
of the services they use.*8 


As many as 2.7 million school-age im- 
migrants are now in the U.S. as a result 
of historic levels of immigration that 
started during the 1960s and peaked dur- 
ing the 1970s. Because they have settled 
in a limited number of states and cities, 
thetr impact on local areas is far greater 
than their numbers would predict. 

Dominated by Asian, Hispanic, and 
Caribbean peoples, the current migra- 
tien brings to our shores a variety of 
backgrounds. languages, and cultures — 
many of which are new to the U.S. As 
immigrant students enter American pub- 
lic schools, their life experiences. skills, 
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and problems pose a challenge for ed: 
cators: our response will have a profound 
impact on the nation’s future. 
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Stopping Bias In Its Tracks 


An intensive course equips child care workers for a crucial mission: to teach anew 


generation to combat prejudice 
By Laurie Olsen and Nina Mullen, Reprinted with permission from California Perspectives 


A litle girl runs toward the 
swings, braids flying, but stops 
short. Two boys perched on the 
structure taunt, “No girls on 
the tire swing! You can’t play 
here.” 

Two young friends in the 
play corner prepare to play 
house. The taller girl, standing 
Sturdily with her hands on her 
hips, insists to 
the one in the 
wheelchair, 
“You’ll have 
to be the baby 
because you 
can’t walk.” 

A _ four- 
year-old boy, 
new to the day 
Care center, 
Shrinks 
against the 
blonde, rosy- 
faced teacher 
leading him 
on a grand tour. A Latina 
teacher has just greeted him 
with a Spanish accent. “I don’t 
like her,” the boy says. “She 
talks funny. Tell her to go 
away.” 

Three preschoolers race 
around making war whoopsand 
pretending to scalp the other 
children. They insist to their 
inquiring teacher that this is 
how real Indians behave. They 
know, because they just saw 
“Peter Pan.” 

These kinds of incidents oc- 
Cur every day in early child- 
hood programs. They are ex- 
amples of “preprejudice,” the 
seeds that for young children 
may bloom into real racism and 
sexism through societal rein- 


forcement and become inter- 
nalized by children in the form 
of shame and self-hatred as they 
grow, says Julie Orsen 
Edwards, a Santa Cruz educa- 
tor. 
Edwards is among a van- 
guard of teachers dedicated to 
helping transform children’s 
budding prejudices into appre- 


Incidents occur in early childhood 
programs every day that are examples 
of “preprejudice,” the seeds that for 
young children may bloom into real 
racism and sexism through societal 
reinforcement — or become internalized 
by children in the form of shame and 
self-hatred as they grow. 


ciation for humankind’s dif- 
ferences. She teaches Cabrillo 
Community College’s Anti- 
Bias Curriculum course, struc- 
tured for people who work with 
young children. Edwards and 
other teachers in a growing 
number of instinitions as far- 
flung as Santa Barbara City 
College, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, and the University of 
Minnesota use this innovative 
program, pioneered by Louise 
Derman Sparks, an expert in 
diversity and social justice. A 
multicultural team of educa- 
tors led by Derman-Sparks, a 
faculty memberat Pacific Oaks 
College in Southern Califor- 
nia, wrote one of the texts used 
in Edwards’ scourse. The book, 


Anti-Bias Curriculum: Tools 
for Empowering Young Chil- 
dren, has soldmore than 49,000 
copies since its publication in 
1989 by the National Associa- 
tion for the Educationof Young 
Children. 

The Anti-Bias course’s ba- 
Sic premise is that very young 
children absorb society’s spo- 
ken and un- 
spoken bi- 
ase s 
against 
people of 
different 
skin tones, 
cultures 
aon qd 
lifestyles. 
An essen- 
tal role of 
early 
childhood 
education 
should be, 
then, to help children talk about 
and understand the differences 
among people, to develop the 
Skills for naming prejudice 
when it occurs, and to gain the 
Strength to stand up for oneself 
and others in the face of injus- 
lice. 

Last spring 34 students, aged 
1710 54, enrolled in Edwards's 
class, which meets no statecre- 
dential or community college 
graduation requirements. All 
the students were working with 
youngsters from various cul- 
tures in myriad child care, early 
childhood education, and 
children’s services Settings. 
Many of the students had chil- 
dren of their own. Coming to 
school one night a week and 


for a full-day Samurday work- 
shoprequired major effort. The 
normal drop-out rate in com- 
munity college courses is about 
40%. Only two people dropped 
this course, which was being 
taught at Cabrillo for the first 
time ever. 


Identifying Our 
Own Cultures First 

The course began ina highly 
personal manner — focusing on 
the students rather than on chil- 
dren. All class members iden- 
tified their own cultures — their 
socioeconomic classes, etc. As 
the students struggled through 
the intense process of arriving 
at definitions of personal cul- 
ture, Edwards drew them out. 

Said one woman, “I don’t 
have any ethnicity really. 
There’s not much in my back- 
ground worth mentioning.” 

“Well, where did you grow 
up?” Edwards queried. 

“Just in a white family of 
southern racist bigots. That’s 
why I moved out here to Cali- 
fomia, to getaway from them,” 
the student responded dispar- 
agingly. Recognizing the pain 
in that statement, the teacher 
encouraged the student to talk 
more. “It’s hard to cut yourself 
off from family,” Edwards said. 
“What was there in your back- 
ground that built that kind of 
Strength and sense of self?” 

After several minutes, the 
student declared with pride, “I 
guess [ am truly my 
grandmother’s granddaughter! 
She was an amazing woman. A 
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strong, stubborn Southern 
woman. In the midst of that 
narrowness and bigotry, she 
taught me to act on my own 
convictions and to strike outon 
my own.” 

Such an exercise is crucial, 
Edwards said, because an anti- 
bias curriculum for children 
must begin with an anu-bias 
curriculum for adults. “When 
and adult works with a young 
child, in many ways the adultis 
thecurriculum. There isno way 
to work with children without 
the basic messages of what 
you teach coming from who 
youare as ahuman being. With- 
out deep pride in your own 
heritage, you'll be unable to 
help children develop pride and 
self-esteem. So in my course 
we have to explore ourselves— 
onan intellectual andemotional 
level. I try to personalize for 
each of my students the con- 
cepts of ethnicity, of culture 
and gender, and of prejudice 
and pride.” 

Dealing with such issuescan 
be “heavy material,” Edwards 
added. “But the smdents are 
committed to the kids they 
teach, and truly want to keep 
another generation of children 
from growing up hurt by preju- 
dice. I really admire that com- 
mitment, and it keeps the stu- 
dents going through the very 
difficult consciousness-raising 
stage in the first weeks of this 
course.” 

Edwards tries to model what 
she hopes her students will learn 
to do with the children they 
teach: to help them feel con- 
nected to their families and 
pasts, to build a sense of iden- 
lity and pride, and to use that 
awareness to build positive 
concepts of others’ ethnicity, 
idenuty, class and culture. 

Edwards recognizes that her 
course needs to be as concrete 
and pragmatic as possible so 
that students can transfer class- 


room learning directly into their 
work with children. The term 
project in this course is not a 
paper, it is a curriculum. Stu- 
dents not only listen to Ed- 
wards lecture on California's 
diversity, but they also learn 
how tocreate puzzles and lami- 
nated books with those posi- 
tive and diverse images. They 
lear, too, about the social con- 
ditions of Califomia’s children, 
and how to discuss key issues 
sensitively with their young 
charges. 
Faces of Diversity 

In the second week, the class 
witnessed the beauty of diver- 
sity through the first of many 
group projects. Students wan- 
dered into the classroom 
straight from work, eating din- 
ners from brown bags and fast 
food restaurants. They spread 
huge sheets of butcher paper 
across the floor. Edwards had 
asked the class to bring in pic- 
tures of faces they were drawn 
to—one of a person from their 
own culture or ethnic group, 
and one from another group. 

Somewhat self-consciously, 
students began gluing pictures 
to their own section of paper. 
As the collage took shape, 
lively conversation broke out. 
The students, oohing and aah- 
ing and remarking on images 
the others hadchosen, began to 
help shape each other’s work. 
Astudentreached across to glue 
an image of a white bearded 
Mediterranean man next to a 
laughing Tibetan infant. An- 
other posed a picture of a strik- 
ingly beautiful, thin African- 
American model in designer 
clothing next to an Irish grand- 
father cradling a baby. Many 
brought snapshots of their own 
family members. As the group 
relaxed, students identified 
these family faces toeach other. 

Edwards was satisfied. The 
activity had engaged sudents 


with one another—and in the 
activity of really looking atand 
appreciating the varienes of the 
human face. Furthermore, 
building collages is an activity 
students can do equally well 
with their preschoolers. The 
completed collage would hang 
in the class all semester long, a 
reminder of the real human di- 
versity in the world outside. 

Later in the course, students 
wrote about their own cultural 
heritage. They were to include 
a story from their family his- 
tory that demonstrated resis- 
tance to societal oppression, 
whether it caused family mem- 
bers to suffer for their ethnicity, 
language orculture—or tumed 
them into oppressors of others. 
Every family has such a story, 
Edwards said, and uncovering 
that knowledge helps smdents 
tounderstand systemic oppres- 
sion, a formidable force with 
which they will grapple during 
the semester. 

Systemic oppression, ac- 
cording to Edwards, is how one 
power group dominates another 
through direct control and per- 
vasive misinformation about 
race, ethnicity or other aspects 
of the target group. 


Edwards tried to 
distinguish between systemic 
oppression and the kind of 
human hurts that occur 
between any two people. 


She contrasted an Affrican- 
American child, teased because 
her hair is nappy, to a blond 
child, teased because her hair 
is colorless. Both children feei 
hurt by ridicule. But for the 
African-American child, the 
whole worid echoes the mes- 
sage that her hair, her person, is 
unacceptable. The books she 
sees in the library, the bill- 
boards, the television commer- 
cials, seldom show girls with 
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nappy hair. Rather, they extol 
the virtues of loose, long and 
light-colored hair. The Afri- 
can-American child “internal- 
izes” those messages and begs 
her mother to spend hours try- 
ing to straighten her “ugly” hair. 

To further illuminate the con- 
cept of systemic oppression, 
Edwards introduced Uri 
Bronfenbrenner’s ecological 
model of child development, 
which teaches, essentially, that 
children are raised by society 
as weil as by their parents. This 
is an important message — that 
parents are not wholly respon- 
sible for what their children 
leam and how they develop. 
Societal socialization is strong, 
and one of its key components 
is the attachment of meaning 
and position to specific racial, 
gender, classorcultural groups. 


And everyone, she stressed, 
has been on both the 
oppressor and target sides of 
systemic oppression. 


Edwards, well aware that the 
heady nature of this material 
can easily become lost in rheto- 
ric, immediately organized the 
class for another activity that 
has become a common feature 
of workshops on race and preju- 
dice. She drew an imaginary 
line down the center of the 
classroom. Pushing chairs 
aside, she named one side of 
the room the “Target Popula- 
tion.” Students were instructed 
tomove to onesideor theother, 
depending on whether they had 
been targeted by the systemic 
oppressions she named. 

“People of color.” Two 
people moved across the line. 
“Women.” Most of the class 
now shifted sides. 

“Those whose first language 
is other than English.” “People 
with physical disabilities in- 
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cluding obesity.” “People un- 
der age 18.” “People over 50.” 
“People who grew up in fami- 
lies where parents worked with 
their hands for a living.” 

Asstudents moved back and 
forth across the line, the emo- 
tion in the 700m +/as palpable. 
Students were shaken—some 
by the public acknowledgment 
of being a target of prejudice, 
some by the pain of seeing 
themselves on the side of op- 
pressors. 

Later, in pairs, students had 
the chance to react. Then Ed- 
wards asked the class, “What 
did this exercise feel like to 
you? What was it like to be on 
the target population side? On 
the other side? What memo- 
ries were engendered? What 
did you learn?” 

“I was shocked when you 


called out, ‘People who are 
Jewish,”’ one student said. 
“You should never ask Jews to 
stand out of line alone. The 
pain of the Holocaust spilled 
forth in the agony of her voice. 

Another protested, “Why did 
the fact that my father worked 
with his hands mean I was a 
target group? I didn’t belong 
over there the same way those 
other groups did.” 

Said another still: “I hated 
being in the non-target group. I 
never have hurt anyone. I don’t 
like being blamed for what oth- 
ers have done. It seemed like 
looking across that line I was to 
blame.” 

Anda fourth proclaimed, “It 
was amazing to move back and 
forth, and to realize that I can 
be on either side and still be the 
same person. It’s not a matter 
of being a good person or a bad 
person. I realized that we ail 
have experiences on both sides. 
It really helped me feel less 
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Earthling salaries can buy 
houses. A school system that 
teachesonly the history of Earth 
and ignores Mars. An educa- 
tional hierarchy thatselectsfew 
Martians who look and act the 
most like Earthlings and gives 
them rewards, but punishes the 
other Martians for speaking 
their own language. 

One student finally ventured, 
“I feel so terrible.” Another 
said she hated the exercise. 
“Why?” Edwards asked. 

“T don’t like to know that we 
all knew how to design this 
kind of system,” the student 
replied. “How do you know?” 
Edwards pressed on. In a low 
voice, the student answered, 
“Because that’s the way the 
world really is.” 


Edwards ized. “It is 
frightening and painful to real- 
ize how deep in all of us runs 
the knowledge of how oppres- 
sion works,” she said. People 
learn to feel ashamed of their 
accents, hair, or other signs of 
belonging toa target group — Or 
many become blinded to the 
reality of their own privilege 
and to the pain of the target 
groups to which they don’t be- 
long. 

“We become distanced from 
people and live with fear about 
them,” Edwards said—fear that 
can rage into ovest hatred, vio- 
lence and attempts to control 
other groups. “But none of us 
were bom with that knowledge 
and misinformation. It is 
learned behavior,” she per- 
sisted, “and we can take re- 
sponsibility for changing it.” 


guilty.” 

The discussion turned to the 
difference between blame and 
guilt on the one hand, and re- 
sponsibility on the other. 
Edwards insisted that the point 
was not to feel guilty, but to 
recognize and take responsi- 
bility for changing the systemic 
nature of oppression. She as- 
serted that few people willingly 
cr knowingly oppress Otiiers. 
Feeling guilty because one is 
in a group that reaps the privi- 
leges of others who are Op- 
pressed changes nothing. Ac- 
tion does. Recognizing how 
oppression works, acknowl- 
edging one’s privileges, and 
then making a decision to 
change the system of oppres- 
sion — that is taking responsi- 
bility. 

Next, Edwards attempted to 
shed light on the methods of 
systemic oppression. The class 
broke into six groups. “Youare 
being sentto Mars with 10,000 


other Earthlings,” Edwards 
said. “There are 200,000 Mar- 
tians. They are green, although 
they look generally like us (two 
eyes, anose, amouth, two legs, 
etc.) We can interbreed. You, 
as Earthlings, are ouumbered 
20 to 1, but your job is to main- 


tainconrol of the Martians and 


of their planet. You have to get 
the Martians to capitulate, be- 
cause forcealone clearly won't 
do it.” 

Then she asked the groups to 
select one area - education, 
housing, health care, justice, 
economics, the media—and to 
design the system so that Earth- 
lings would be able tomaintain 
control. 

For fifteen minutes, the 
groups wrote plans on large 
sheets of paper mounted around 
the room. Silence filled the 
room as students advertised as 
available to everyone, but 
priced so that only those with 
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}e;- under. suspicion. Wheneve rT: 
es-a' new. Marshail, Plan as’ a ‘deus’ ex . 
ina forthe region or conjures up the. Benelux. 


ountrieSas:a model for-Middle East regional coopera- 
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position to make the Soviets our partners in the-search 

. for durable peace. As for Israel's cours 

. security could. never be significap ) 
bilateral discussions with atJeaSt several key Arab states. 
The question is what sedo if Israel is offered a series of 

- such discussion at entails discussions with Arafat. 


on, that someone is blowing smoke in your eyes. He is 
trying to evade thes qncrete and intrinsic impediments ' 
_ to peace by mustering &fantasy. - 4 
ic’: Is the seemingly inexorable movement toward a Pal- 
“"\estinian statétruly inexorable? No>{he iniifada, literally 
the ““dustingtoff,”-may threaten Israel's economy,-its 
m.: * social and pélitical unity, and its moral ‘standing, but it. 
P, ° does not thr@aten its survival; (Of course, the Uprising i 
=r." also a low-¢st opération for the Palestinians, parti 
: ">. = arly ‘when measured against the norms of how/nsu 
” gencies aré déalt with in the Arab world.) And certainly, 
the United States is not as pressured as, the advocates of 
su, .a Palestinian: state suggest. What, after_aif, are the real 
<; ‘py American interests‘in-Nablus and Ranfallah?, Moreover, 
-; -& Soviet foreign policy is in.transformation. Improved 
_ Telations with the United States4re a major priority, and 
:»Moscow’s dialogue with Ispdel has:advanced much fur- 
_ ther than Washington's with the PLO. As the Arab states. ° 
, have done for decades Ahe Russians may well find them- 


rit could more effectively expose the weakness 
2 Palestinian state through this option or through - 
ontinied isolation: - = - fo. = 
___ No, matter what dourse is taken, we must recognize _ 
~ that we will not reach the end for many years, and 
perhaps decades. Reaching a point where Arafat's PLO 
ts.even indirectly involved in some kind of Palestinian 
seli-rule will require a virtual revolution, and moving 
beyond™that point -will be even harder. Whether the 
everitual result is confederation with Jordan or Israel or 
e an independent State, it will require a gradual process in 
‘which perceptions slo change and building blocks 
' are arduously moved into-place. Those who believe_in 
the instantaneous satisfaction O£a TV extravaganza are 
destined for disappointment. Thdse_who are patient 
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... Selves swearing etegsal fidelity to the Palestinians*while -| eriough té live with uncertainty for maityyears may be 
ty, «-+-* ¢compromising-that fidelity as soon as convenience dic-_|_ rewarded Engineering a livable future in Palestine is a 
Sige tates. ask, Syrian presiden saa-avoul the Krem- | delicate, painstaking operation. For now, the israehs are 
apacity. to-redehine:past commitments. loomed to live dangerously. . ” ie : 
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* By Robert R:Detlefsen . a a 
a ee ee ee . é a re. ; Owe, 
‘ “Professors should have less freedom of expression than '. | AWARE week was the brainchild of ‘Dean Hilda 
. wmiters and artists, because professors are supposed to be +. |" Hernandez-Gravelle of Harvard's Office-of Race Rela- 
Z; . ieaung a better community: : en - || Wons and Minority Affairs. (Dean Hernandez-Gravelle . 
_* When delivering a lecture, one should be careful not to. | made a splash last fall by calling for a ban on-'50s —- 
introduce'aay sort of thing that might hurt a group.” ’ nostalgia partiés, because racism was rampant in Amer- 
~ a _°@ ; Wao be gies . oo: ‘ yy. ° rv : 
“Throwingdtampons at the male, sexist dogs of Dartmouth. ica during that decadé.) According te the “Workshop 
was educational.” 2 St . '  “"< | Evaluation Forms” that were distributed to’ the audi- © 
" “These places might Be’ the slickest fornt-of genocide ence after each event, the goals of AWARE: week were: * 


going.” ““a) to address people's denial about racism; b) to en- ~ 
, ae Bete te aa 7 .| gage people in trying to understand racism and to:take- 
Talk such as this is a sure sign that one is on the campus responsibilit¥. to change it through action; c) to give -. 
ofa great university. Recéntly at Harvard I was part of | people some new perspectives, ideals, and tools to -° 
an audience treated to these and other truisms. The | “use.” ; Y " 


occasion was a week-long program of panels and “work- . _ The week’s events opened on Tuesday with an exer- 
shops” collectively titled “AWARE” —an acronym stand- | cise in collective guilt. As keynote speaker, Professor 
ing for “Actively Working Against Racism and | John Dovidio,:a reséarch psychologist from Colgate . 
Ethnocentrism.” | ie a "| University, delivered a speech titled “Racism Among __ 
Bo ecebesicced Sy snascnvsnnscconssdeuthesbnatelsasvbeseteetOne Sis shiated tenets - | ‘the Well-Intentioned.” That includes about everyone; - 
- .. ROBERT R: DETLEFSEN is’a postdoctoral fellow in the | according ‘to Dovidio, 85 percent of white Aiiéricans 


harbor.some form of subule racism, ‘while 15 percent - 
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dent in‘which he was. trying to ‘locate, a: library book.. 


“ithe book:.was definitely in dne: of 


or’ 


-fuirther searching hé.realized that he had been concen- 


;, which he had concentrated his. search was a white per- 


-was.a black person,seated ata study carrel. © ¢. 
os Reg IN OEY Sets ot tes eae : . . 
here are. surely few places in America that are 
more. secular. and cosmopolitan: than Harvard, 
<'and yet. Iwas struck. by how closely the atmo- 
<i sphere‘surrounding Dovidio’s keynote, address 
‘: had resembled;a religious revival. meeting. Instead of 
. the doctrine of Original Sin and the resultant inherent, 
“= sinfulness of man—even the ‘most pious of men—we 
“dhad the.clinically. proven fact of pandemic racism, man- 
. Ifesteven among the well-interitioned. Instead of a fe- 
; verish evangelical preacher:who-mesmerizes audiences 
“3, with lurid. tales ‘of his.own: méral transgressions, we 
_«had-a professor.of-psychology:who delivered his own: 
>" stunning mea culpa..And like.a religious congregation, 
:.’ Dovidio’s flock consisted entirely of the already coh-. 
. verted; when told of their-manifest racism, they nod- 
ded in agreement. During the question period that fol- 
=, lowed the -spgech, no one ‘rose to challenge his 
. contention that we are all guilty of.racism.” 


-. . On Thursday a panel titled ‘Institutional ‘Racism: : 


What Price Are You Paying?” afforded an opportunity 
to learn about the practical consequences of racism at 


Harvard. One panelist, Wayne Dudley, a history pro- | 


fessor at Fitchburg State College, saw institutional rac- | 

‘ ism in the hiring and promotion of college faculty. In 
one .specific ‘case that he described, a ‘black female 
: Ph.D; was hired as an assistant. professor. As a junior 
“~ faculty member who was the only black in her depart- 
.. ment, she worked tirelessly to increase minority stu- 

‘dent enrollments;: yet she was denied tenure because 
+ she had not published sufficiently in the scholarly jour- 
_-fals. I waited for the’ smoking gun that would point to 
' Tacism in this story, but instead. Dudley proceeded to 
SES INO, 2" 8 et | 
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=: That evening a film titled “Racism 101”. was shown in” 


£-one of the large'lecture halls on campus.,According to 


‘}at'Racism 101" is a: documentary originally:broadcast as 


- | "main production, whose star was the irrepressible Ricks... 


“Finally, he narrowed ‘tiis: search to Be specific aisles ~ 

em. After some. 
= -trating;.for fioimmediately, discérnable. reason, on just~ 
‘one. of the two‘aisles: “Why .was'‘He avoiding. the. other. | 
*-aislee Then itdawned on-him-At the ‘end ‘of the aisle in . 


Son seated at a study carrel; at the end of the other ” 
~aisle—the one he had.been subconsciously avoiding —~ 


“that I heard an allegation of racial -insensitivity. chal-°.).>~ 


| “whether: there arecircumstances under which the de’ *. 


|: Stract speculation at Harvard. Last year, in‘an ‘incident | °**:.° 
1 that received wide publitity, three black undergradua 
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onded bysGrégory Ricks, ’identified-as~‘‘Senior’ «: 


s:part' of the “Frontline” series on public television. It- 
* provides a fairly evenhanded examination of racial con- i 
flict at the University of, Michigan, the University of «1.¥! 
..Massachusetts—Amherst,-and Dartmouth. College: But’: eo 
“ithe film was just a mundane prelude to the-evening's 


e had just seen him, larger than life, on the big 
screen; he had been a dean at Dartmouth dur- 
_ ing the contretemps there. As soon as the film ~ 7°. <3 
&¥¥s. ended, he moved to the front of the auditorium #.,--. * 
-and modestly introduced himself to the racially: mixed 
“audience. “I’m not an expert, and I'm notamartyr—I'm, 
_ just-a brother like you, just struggling and: trying’ to..." 
make. it.” Ricks didn’t want to discuss the film..He had:* 
‘Something else on his mind, and he delivered it in the : 
form of a rhetorical question: “Are these schools {Har- . : 
“Ward, Dartmouth; ‘and other elite colleges] genocidal in: * 
“Hature?”’—genocidal, that is, with respect*to““blacks;” “2 
. feminists and others trying to change the status.quo?”. .17 3 
‘He answered by-telling of a black student whomhe had i" 
“q@punseled at Dartmouth. The student asked, him if Dart-+)'." 
egQuth “had an agenda to fake away his confidence.” In. 22’... 
high school, the student explained, he had had “visions. =“ 
of kicking the world’s ass;" but now, thanks-toDart-.° >, 
mouth, he wasnT sure ifhe was-up to it. Ricks, ofcourse, <=. ~! 
- confidently assured the student that Dartmouth:had ~. =" -.: 
indeed conspired against him: “They have.brought you >.< 7°": 
in, turned you.around, and fucked up: your mind.” The © "°°" 22% 
implication was that genocide of this sort was also being © 3.0.55 
_waged against the black students of Harvard. So much, :~¢:! 
_ for an Ivy League education.. Egy" ghetal . OP Rare Se 
.. Ricks was warmed up now, and he concluded his re- +... 
marks with.a furious barrage of exhortations and admog ="). 
nitions: “Don’t tolerate racist jokes!".“‘Don’t tolerate *.."- 
any racist, sexist, homophobic discussions at the dining.. '." 2 
table, or anywhere else!" “Don’t sleep with racist, sexist 1.0... 
dogs just because they're cute!" “Throwing tampons at ~ fire eS 
the male; sexist dogs of Dartmouth was educational!"”: | %°° 
“Create an environment. that will force these institu- — a: 
.ions to’ do what is just; why do we have to have a fact- ~~: 
finding commission before we respond to student'de-. | :-." 
mands?” When he had finished,.a young white woman..." 
in the audience said she;had experienced: “minority.: = *:3 J 
ethnocentnism’’+-in her dormitory, in the dining hall, in ©. .= => il 
the classroom: “They don’t want to know anything SE Re 
‘about me,” she. said. ‘How ‘do you know?” Ricks shot: ’. 
back. The young woman sheepishly admitted that she \..2)) ::../: 
-smay have overgeneralized. It was the only time all week ae 


“Jenged by an AWARE participant. sg =) oy Byer 
*- Friday’s single event was a.faculty panel convened to. *'... 
discuss “Racial Awareness, Sensitivities, and Academic -” 
-Freedom.”” The issue the panelists would address— 


othe 


-mand for racial sensitivity in the academy compromises. Ban 
academic fréedom—was a subject fit, for more than ab- °°! 
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dealt "with: inadequately,” :Binally,’Mafsfield observed: 
“AWARE-style-senaitivity“makes?it difficult for ‘blacks.-t fine 
‘make. friends: with, whites, :and vice versa. A sensitivity. 
that takes the form.of'a never-ending harangue ishardlys 5° 
."|. conducive to hafmonious'relations: “Charges of racism. . | 
| pull us apart."' “The burden of my remarks,” Mansfield;:-:.:.,, 
concluded, “has been that people need to relax a little. - 
about racial insensitivity....‘We should all tell a 
few more jokes.” This’ was almost too much for the 
AWAREists. to bear; Johnson, who was seated next. to 
Mansfield on the’ panel, had by now lowered her head __ 
—and buried her face in: her hands. One of the black .- "| 
students who had brought the charges of insensitivity. _- 
against the ‘two: history professors rose. to denounce: | 
Mansfield. Mansfield wasn’t-qualified to speak:in:de- * 
“fense of thé accused professors, she declared, because Se 
as “a white. male over 40" he.was incapable of judging... : | 
the merits of a charge of racial insensitivity. This drew.a._“ 
4. big oyation. (8 fee ya. to aS Ls 
|". :After.the discussion had concliided and the panelists **} 
shad left the stage,.a few. knots of students remained in a 
the auditorium, talking among themselves. As I camé eS 
‘|, close to, one group, I realized the students were talking ~ 
about Mansfield. “‘What an asshole,’" said one. woman... -j." :. 
Her companions nodded. I asked. her if she thought it. . 
had been a mistake to invite someone liké Mansfield to “=. 
be on an AWARE-week panel: “‘Not af all,” she said ~32: 
brighdy. “There are lots ‘of professors here who feel. 
the way he. does. That’s what we have ‘to struggle -.: 
against.” . ee . : bv tote Be. sg feet 7 ee 
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- Saturday was the final day of AWARE week. Fred Jew. 3 3 | 


ett, dean of Harvard College, launched the day’s festiv-:: °°] 
ities with a rhapsodic speech in which he praised the 70a: 
goals of AWARE week and challenged the audience to. scpeeae 
keep its spirit alive throughout the rest of the. year. 2. (.f 
Many of.the péople who had’ served on earlier panels..." 
were back’ for one last fling. Among the . speakers... § 
whom I listened to. that day, ‘one in particular: stood:* '**-- 
out. He was Lawrence Watson, identified in the AWARE, .!.) "= 
. week calendar as “Assistant: Dean: for Academic Ad---.:. § 
ministration at the Graduate School of Design and the ™:: — 
Co-Chairman of the Association of Black. Faculty and... :‘f 
Administrators.” Watson was the moderator of a panel“: 
on “Classroom Sensitivity: The Experience of Teach- 
ing and Learning,” and after reading a lengthy list of 
specific elements of “white privilege”—a litany that in- 
cluded, inter alia, white people’s unique ability to pur- .. 8 
chase band-aids that match their skin tone—he offered *~: Teg 
the following assurance to minority students: “When ''--.” 
you experience racial insensitivity in the: classroom," : 
whatever way you choose to deal. with it is valid, pro--. -§ 
vided you ate willing to accept: the consequences.’":: 
And. later, in the same: vein: “Overreacting and being. ::"" : 
paranoid is the :only’way we.can. deal with this sys-_2. 
tein. ... Never think that you. imagined it [racial insen-"_ 

_ Sitivity], because chances are that you didn’t.” oan, 
This is reniarkable counsel for a responsible adult tof 
give to impressionable youths in such a highly charged’. 
_ context. And itis almost unbelievable in its lack of em-: : 

‘pathy—"“‘sensitivity,” you might say—for innocent per-; ©. *"* 


sons who are certain to be the fargets of censorship and: aa 
character assassination at the hands of a zealous squad-:*:::.: 


{-.ron of self-styled thought police.” :- 


heard: Taking >the® position that professors 
. Should not shrink from the pursui: of cruth for 
&® any reason—a position that hardly anyone within 
. the academy..would have questioned 20 years ago— 
“. Harvey. Mansfield, a professor of government, rattled 
. the audience by speaking’ not only in deferise of free’ 
«speech but in apposition‘to the very purpose of AWARE 
- week. The kind of sensitivity that the AWARE organizérs 


“sought to instill in people would have the perverse ef- 
.- fect of closing them off from ideas and experiences that 
| Might: broaden..their Horizons: and disabuse them of 
. .~ ‘their prejudicts; he said. In other words, hypersensitivi- 
gi . ty. Can promote parochialism and intolerance. More- 
over, in addition to these “general disadvantages for 
learning,” AWARE-style sensitivity also had “specific dis- 


«." poverty, and they reacted by vilifying Daniel Moynihan, 
“y=: the messenger who ‘had brought the bad news. Today 

few doubt the validity of the Moynihan Report, yet in the 
"20 years since its release the destructive trends it dé- 
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purveyors: of *sensitivity;" Black: students: 
willpayian additiona /price: At eof the'al rs 
attended I heard: ‘black stiidedt s Say that he preferred to: 
_Sit.at.the “black: table’"-in the dining hall ecalise he 
“ foundiwhites : “boring. “They” don't want to:contend: 
’ with.me on anything,” he said. But who can blame them?’ 
.What.can one: ‘expect:from’‘a group.of peoplé-who have’ 
beengtold. incegsantly:that they aré:racist, and-that they." 

: must be: highly circumspect i in their relations with blacks.. %° 
lest their racism reveal. jtselfin:‘the form of an offensive.’ 
word or tw ? Moreover, to the extent that the charge of 
“racism” is repeatedly and gratuitously tossed about as. 
..it was during AWARE.week, there is a ‘danger. that the:evil 
_ of genuine racism: will become trivialized and: hence will 
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oe as ; ‘tribal snege-ahawd on the, ig a Elysées. Floats: oni 
“.around the globe; music by Quincy Jones,;With the whole * 
pines Paces ed on a nationalized firm’s stock. ~ «world watching, it promises to make our Statue’ of, aabenty 
Then;a’ government-sponsoréd: takeover-of a privatized ;celebratians look like an: ‘Amish wedding. ; 
bank;ends‘up. eritiching® businessmen close to his party. ” 7 He , Stee dela ayant? 
.*The sleaziest left'in Europe,” charges the Opposition, _ @ CAN. You SPELL THAT? Vv. i SA ye See See 
‘ Mitterrand’s s ‘Tesponse? Attack capitalism on TV. for two ' a NOrehterabley What's the difference: between‘cut Le eh ASL bre hy 
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“: minister,normalizes relations with Iran’s government, _. Libraries. No kidding: Parisians 2 are ati ékcied Shout ahew. 
Salman Rushdie is sentenced to death. Nothing but for- library. Not just any library, but the biggest in the world— 
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Linda Howard: 
“Unless you’re mixed, you don’t know what it’s like to be mixed.’”’ 


Jefferson High School is a large, comprehensive high school in Boston. With students from 
all over the city, it has a highly diverse student population, including African American, 
Puerto Rican and other Latino, Haitian, Cape Verdean, Vietnamese, Cambodian, Chinese 
American and other Asian, and European American students. This is the high school from 
which Linda Howard, a 19-year-old senior, is just graduating. Linda has been awarded a 
four-year scholarship to a prominent university in New England and is looking forward to her 
college education. She is already thinking about graduate school, and although she has not 
yet decided what she wants to study, she is contemplating majoring in education or English. 

Frequently taken for Puerto Rican or Cape Verdean because of her mixed parentage 
(her father is African American anj her mother is European American), she resents these 
assumptions by those who do not know her. Linda's insistence on being recognized as bi- 
racial and multicultural sometimes puts her in a difficult situation, especiaily with friends 
who pressure her to identify with either her Black or White heritage. She remains steadfast 
in her identity in spite of the pain it has caused her. Her friends represent the varied back- 
grounds of her schoo! and of the community in which she lives. Her best friend is Puerto 
Rican and her boyfriend is West Indian. 

Linda has had an uneven academic career. At Tremont School, one of the most highly 
respected magnet elementary schools in the city, she was very successful. The population 
was quite mixed, with children from diverse backgrounds from all over the city. She loved 
that schoo! and has good memories of caring teachers there. By the time she reached junior 
high, she was held back twice, both in seventh and eighth grades. There were two major 
reasons for this: She had been in an accident and had to be absent from school a great deal 
in her recuperation, and she disliked the school, Academic High, one of the most presti- 
gious public schools in the city. After the eighth grade, Linda transferred to her present 
school, which she attended for two years, including summer school. By the end of her sec- 
ond eighth grade, she had improved her grades significantly. She has been a highly suc- 
cessful student for the past several years, although she feels that Jefferson High is “too 
easy.” Although the normal load for most students is four academic courses and two elec- 
tives, she has taken six academic courses a semester. 

Linda has been recognized as a gifted student by her teachers. She is a talented singer 
and hopes someday to make a living as a musician. She inherited her love of music from her 
father, who gave up a career in music. The entire family sings together, and Linda claims to 
be the best singer when her father is not around. She has been a member of the school 
choir and also studies music on her own. Music gives her a great deal of solace and mo- 
tivates her to do her best. Besides her musical talent, Linda is also gifted in language. She 
frequently writes poems to express her feelings. 

With her mother, father, one older and two younger brothers, Linda lives in a middle- 
class, predominantly Black community in Boston. Her family moved from a public housing 
project 14 years ago and bought their first home two years later. She still calls the housing 
project and neighborhood where she grew up “part of my community, part of my heritage.” 
Both of Linda's parents are working professionais, although that was not always the case. 
She is proud of the fact that her father started in the telephone company as a lineman some 
20 years ago. He now has a white-collar job. Her mother is a human services administrator. 

Being both outgoing and personable, Linda has a great many friends. Showing her 
more playful side, she says she and some of them frequently “cruise around, find cute guys, 
and yell out the window, ‘Yo, baby!’ That's how we hang!” Tyrone is her “very best friend.” 
They have known each other for 17 years and were actually engaged when she was 15. She 
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: off the engagement because she felt that she had her life ahead of her and needed 
in for college and a career. One month ago, they broke up completely but are still good 
Is. Linda says that she would do anything in the wortd for Tyrone. Both of them think 
hey may end up getting married to each other in the future. 

inda is very aware of her values and of the role of her family in their formation. Her 
ews highlighted a number of issues that are central to understanding these values: 
gle around identity and racism, the importance of teachers’ caring and their role in 
ints’ learning, and the great value of education in her life and her parents’ influence 
is factor. 


NVTITY, RACISM, AND SELF-DETERMINATION 


arents are Black and White American. I come from a long heritage. I am of French, 
sh, Irish, Dutch, Scottish, Canadian, and African descent. 
[ don’t really use race. I always say, ‘‘My father’s Black, my mother’s White, I’m 
d.’” But I’m American; I’m human. That’s my race; I’m part of the human race. 
After all these years, and all the struggling, because when [my parents] got married 
5 a time right before desegregation, people from all sides were telling them, ‘‘No, 
I never make it. You'll never make it. White and Black don’t belong together in the 
house.”’ And after 20 years, they're still together and they’re still strong. Stronger 
than ever, probably. That’s what I like the most about them. They fought against all 
and they won. 
[t’s hard when you go out in the streets and you’ ve got a bunch of White friends and 
e the darkest person there. No matter how light you are to the rest of your family, 
e the darkest person there and they say you’re Black. Then you go out with a bunch 
lack people and you’re:the lightest there and they say, ‘‘Yeah, my best friend’s 
e.”” But [’m not. [’m doth. 
[ don’t always fit in—unless I’m in a mixed group. That’s how it’s different. Be- 
: if I’m in a group of people who are all one race, then they seem to look at me as 
| the other race . . . whereas if I’m in a group full of [racially mixed] people, my 
doesn’t seem to matter to everybody else. . . . Then I don’t feel like I’m standing 
3ut if I’m in a group of totally one race, then I sort of stand out, and that’s something 
; hard to get used to. 
It’s hard. I look at history and I feel really bad for what some of my ancestors 
2 some of my other ancestors. Unless you’re mixed, you don’t know what it’s like 
mixed. 
My boss, who was a teacher of mine last year, just today said something about me 
' Puerto Rican. I said, ‘*We’ve been through this before. 1 am not Puerto Rican. I am 
¢ and White.’’ I may look Hispanic, but this is what I mean. And this is a person who 
cnown for a whole year and a half now. . . . [I felt] like I was insignificant. If, after 
is time, he didn’t know and we discussed it last year. . . . It was insulting. I usually 
: get insulted by it. I say, ‘Oh, no, I’m not Spanish. I’m Black and White.’” And 
le say, ‘*Oh really? You are?! I thought you were Spanish.”’ 
[Teachers should not] try to make us one or the other. And God forbid you should 
: us something we're totally not. . . . Don’t write down that I’m Hispanic when I’m 
Some people actually think I’m Chinese when I smile. . . . Find out. Don't just make 
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your judgments. And I’m not saying judgment as in insulting judgments. But some people, 
they don’t realize that there are so many intermarried couples today. You have to ask 
people what they are. If you really want to know, you have to ask them. You don’t just 
make assumptions. Cause you know what happens when you assume... . . If you’re fill- 
ing out someone’s report card form and you need to know, then ask. . . . Like I said, race 
isn’t important to me. But if you need it for paperwork, or if you need it for something 
important, then ask. When people are misjudged, especially after you’ ve known them for 
awhile, and you write down the wrong thing about them, it’s kind of insulting. . . . 

I don’t know how to put this . . . race hasn’t really been a big factor for me. Be- 
cause in my house, my mother’s White, my father’s Black, I was raised with everybody. 
Sometimes, I don’t even notice. I see people walking down the street, I don’t care what 
they are; they're people. 

My culture is my family. I have an enormous family. I have three brothers, two par- 
ents, and my father has ten brothers and sisters, and all of my aunts and uncles have 
children. That to me is my culture. . . . | was born and raised in America. I’m fourth- 
generation American, so it’s not like I’m second generation where things were brought 


_ over from a different country or brought and instilled in me. I’m just American and my 


culture is my family and what we do as a family. Family is very important to us. . . . My 
family is the center of my life. 

I’ve had people tell me, ‘*Well, you’re Black.’’ I’m not Black; I’m Black and White. 
I’m Black and White American. ‘‘Well, you're Black!”’ No, I’m not! I’m both. It’s in- 
sulting, when they try and. . . bring it right back to the old standards, that if you have 
anybody in your family who’s Black, you're Black. . . . I mean, I’m not ashamed of be- 
ing Black, but I’m not ashamed of being White either, and if I’m both, I want to be part 
of both. And I think teachers need to be sensitive to that. 

I would say I have more Black culture than White . . . because I know all about 
fried chicken and candied yams and grits and collard greens and ham hocks and all that 
because that’s what we eat... . My father had to teach my mother how to cook all 
that stuff (/aughs]. But that’s just as far as food goes. . . . But as far as everything else, 
my family is my culture. 

See, the thing is, I mix it at home so much that it’s not really a problem for me to 
mix it outside. But then again, it’s just my mother and my grandmother on the ‘‘White 
side,’’ so it’s not like I have a lot to mix. 

My [Black] grandmother, I don’t think she means to do it, when she talks, she refers 
to people, she describes them. If she’s telling you, ‘‘Oh, you know that girl, the White 
one, with the blond hair and the blue eyes?”” Why not ‘‘the thin girl with the long hair’’? 
Instead, they have to get you by the color. I don’t notice that too much. But it is unusual, 
because a lot of people I know do it. And I just say, what’s that got to do with it? 

I don’t think it’s that big of a problem [interracial identity}. It’s not killing anybody, 
at least as far as I know, it’s not. It’s not destroying families and lives and stuff. It’s a 
minor thing. If you learn how to deal with it at a young age, as I did, it really doesn’t 
bother you the rest of your life, like drugs. . . . 

In the city, I don’t think there’s really much room for racism, especially anymore, 
because there’s just so many different cultures. You can’t be a racist. ... I think it’s 
possible, but I don’t think it’s logical. I don’t think it was ever logical. It’s possible, it’s 
very possible, but it’s sort of ridiculous to give it a try. 
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I think we’re all racist in a sense. We all have some type of person that we don’t 
like, whether it’s from a different race, or from a different background, or they have 
different habits. _ 

_ But to me a serious racist is a person who believes that people of different ethnic 
backgrounds don’t belong or should be in their space and shouldn't invade our space: 
‘*Don't come and invade my space, you Chinese person. You belong over in China or you 
belong over in Chinatown.”’ 

Racists come out and tell you that they don’t like who you are. Prejudiced people 
will say it in like those little hints, you know, like ‘‘Oh, yes, some of my best friends are 
Black.’’ Or they say little ethnic remarks that they know will insult you but they won’t 
come out and tell you, ‘You're Black. I don’t want anything to do with you.’’ Racists, 
to me, would come out and do that. 

Both racists and prejudiced people make judgments, and most of the time they’re 
wrong judgments, but the racist will carry his one step further. . . . A racist is a person 
that will carry out their prejudices. 

[Racists have power] only if you let them! We’ll stick with [the example of] striped 
shirts: If I go where everyone is wearing solids, and I’m wearing a stripe, and someone 
comes up to me and tells me, ‘‘You don’t belong here; you’re wearing stripes,” I'll say, 
‘*] belong anywhere I want to belong.’’ And I'll stand right there! But there are some 
people who just say, ‘‘Oh, okay,’’ and will turn around and leave. Then the racist has 
the power. 

I wrote a poem about racism. I despise [racism] . . . 


Why do they hate me? 

I'll never know 

Why not ride their buses 

In the front row? 

Why not share their fountains 

Or look at their wives? 

Why not eat where they do 

Or share in their lives? 

Can’t walk with them 

Can’t talk with them unless I'm a slave 
But all that 1 wonder is who ever gave 
them the right to tell me 

What I can and can't do 

Who I can and can’t be 

God made each one of us 

Just like the other 

the only difference is, 

I’m darker in color. 


I love to write. I do a lot of poetry. . . . Poetry is just expression. You can express 
yourself anyway you want; it doesn’t have to be in standard English. . . . 

[had a fight with a woman at work. She’s White and at the time I was the only Black 
derson in my department. Or I was the only person who was at ail Black in my depart- 
nent. And she just kept on laying on the racist jokes. At one point, I said, ‘‘You know, 
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Nellie, you’re a racist pig!’’ And she got offended by that. And I was just joking, just like 
she’d been joking for two days—straight—all the racist jokes that she could think of. 
And we got into a big fight over it. She threw something at me and I was ready to kill 
her. ... There’s only so far you can carry this. ... She started to get down and 
dirty. . . . She was really getting evil. . . . They locked her out of the room and they had 
to hold me back because I was going to throttle her. 

She thought I was upset because she tossed the water at me. I said, ‘You know, 
Nellie, it’s not the water. It’s all these remarks you’ve been saying. And you just don’t 
seem to have any regard for my feelings.’’ 

I remember one thing she was talking about. She said, ‘I’m not racist, just because 
I was jumped by eight Black girls when I was in the seventh grade, I’m not racist.’’ After 
all these [30] years, why was she still saying they were eight Black girls? That to me was 
insulting. That was then; this is now. I didn’t do it to you, I didn’t jump you. It wasn’t 
my father who jumped you; it wasn’t my aunt who jumped you. . . . I told her I didn’t 
want it taken out on me, that’s the thing. I don’t want anybody’s racism taken out on me. 

I’ve got a foot on both sides of the fence and there’s only so much I can take. I’m 


- Straddling the fence and it’s hard to laugh and joke with you when you’re talking about 


the foot that’s on the other side. 

She couldn’t understand it. We didn’t talk for weeks. And then one day, I had to 
work with her. We didn’t say anything for the first like two hours of work. And then I just 
said, ‘‘Smile, Nellie, you're driving me nuts!"’ and she smiled and laughed. And we've 
been good friends ever since. She just knows you don’t say ethnic things around me; you 
don’t joke around with me like that because I won’t stand for it from you anymore. We 
can be friends; we can talk about anything else—except race. 


TEACHERS, ROLE MODELS, AND CARING 


My first-grade teacher and I are very close. . . . As a matter of fact, she’s my mentor. I’m 
following in her footsteps. I’m going to study elementary education. . . . She’s always 
been there for me. After the first or second grade, if I had a problem, I could always go 
back to her. Through the whole rest of my life, I’ve been able to go back and talk to 
her. . . . She’s a Golden Apple Award winner, which is a very high award for elementary 
school teachers. . . . She keeps me on my toes. . . . When I start getting down . . . she 
peps me back up and I get back on my feet. . . . 

They're all great. . . . All of my teachers were wonderful. I don’t think there’s a 
teacher at the whole Tremont School that I didn’t like. . . . It’s just a feeling you have. 
You know that they really care for you. You just know it: you can tell. Teachers who 
don’t have you in any of their classes or haven’t ever had you, they still know who you 
are... . The Tremont School in itself is a community. . . . I love that school! I want 
to teach there. 

I knew it [Academic High] would be a hard school, but I didn’t know it would be 
so . . . they’re just so rigid. The teachers, there’s no feeling . . . like I said, the Tremont 
was a community for me and I loved it. I’m that type of person; I’m an outgoing person 
and I like to be able to talk to anybody and not feel that I can’t talk to someone. If I have 
to spend six hours a day in school, I want to feel that I can talk to my teachers. At Ac- 
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ademic, 1 didn’t feel that at all. I hared it, absolutely hated it. They let me know that I 


wasn’t high anymore. I was average. They slapped me with it. My first report card, oh © 


goodness, it was terrible. I don’t remember exactly what grades they were; I just do re- 
member it was the first time in my life I had seen an F or a D under my name. 

I think you have to be creative to be a teacher; you have to make it interesting. You 
can’t just go in and say, ‘*Yeah, I’m going to teach the kids just that; I’m gonna teach 
them right out of the book and that’s the way it is, and don’t ask questions.’’ Because 
then you're gonna lose their interest. . . . Because I know there were plenty of classes 
where I lost complete interest. But those were all because the teachers just, “‘Open the 
books to this page.’” They never made up problems out of their head. Everything came 
out of the book. You didn’t ask questions. If you asked them questions, then the answer 
was, ‘‘In the book.” And if you asked the question and the answer wasn't in the book, 
then you shouldn’t have asked that question! 

Mr, Benson, he cared; he was the only one of the two Black teachers [at my high 
school ]. He was not enough. . . . The other Black teacher, he was a racist, and I didn’t 
like him. I belonged to the Black Students Association, and he was the advisor. And he 
just made it so obvious . . . he was all for Black supremacy. . . . A lot of times, whether 
they deserved it or not, his Black students passed, and his White students, if they de- 
served an A, they gota B. . . . He was insistent that only Hispanics and Blacks be al- 
lowed in the club. He had a very hard time letting me in because I'm not all Black... . 
| just really wasn’t that welcome there. 

He never found out what I was about. He just made his judgments from afar. He 
knew that I was Black and White and I looked too White for him, I guess. But we never 
discussed it. 

At Jefferson, just about the whole school is like a big community. There are very few 
White, Caucasian, whatever you want to call them, us [laughing]. There are very few, but 
they don’t cluster together. It’s all integrated. . . . Nobody gets treated differently. We're 
all the same. 

I’ve enjoyed all my English teachers at Jefferson. But Mr. Benson, my English Hon- 

ors teacher, he just threw me for a whirl! I wasn’t going to college until i met this 
man. . . . He was one of the few teachers I could talk to. . . . Instead of going to lunch, 
I used to go to Mr. Benson’s room and he and I would just sit and talk and talk and 
talk. . . . My father and Mr. Benson share a lot of the same values. And every time I've 
heard Mr. Benson taik, all I could think about was Daddy: ‘Oh, that’s exactly what my 
father says!’ . . . “‘Education, get your education and go far.’ ‘‘Whether you're flip- 
ping burgers at the local joint or you're up there working on Wall Street, be proud 
of yourself... .”” 

"Cause Mr. Benson, he says, I can go into Harvard and converse with those people, 
and I can go out in the street and rap with y’all. It’s that type of thing, ] love it. I try and 
be like that myself. I have my street talk. I get out in the street and I say ‘*ain’t’’ this and 
‘‘ain’t’’ that and “‘your momma” or ‘‘wha’s up?” But I get somewhere where I know the 
people aren’t familiar with that language or aren't accepting that language, and I will talk 
properly. . . . I walk into a place and I listen to how people are talking and it just auto- 
matically comes to me. 

Mr. Benson is the same as I am. Well, his mother was Black and his father was 
White, so Mr. Benson and I could relate on all the problems that you face in the world. 
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Like when you 80 to fill out any kind of form and they ask you “Black, White, Chinese, 
Hispanic, Other,’’ I check Off *‘Other’’ and I'l] write it down. And then Mr. Benson 
told me that he found out that when you write it down, they put you under ‘‘Black’’ 
because it all comes back to the old laws about if you had any Black blood in you, you 
were Black. 

I wrote a poem about it. It was just a bunch of questions: ‘*What am I?’" |] had filled 
out like a whole bunch of college essays and I was tired of having to write out **Other: 
Black American and White American.” And I went to him and | said, ‘‘Mr. Benson, 
what do you do when you get all these forms and they ask you ‘Black, White, or 
Other?”’ And he Said, ‘*You might as well just fill out *Black’ because that’s what 
they’ll do to you.”” That just drives me nuts! And we got on this big conversation about 
it... . But no other teacher ever... . 

He came from the lower class in Chicago and worked his way, and he Studied every 
night, six hours a night. He got into Harvard and he went to Harvard, and now he’s back 


with or without him. He wanted to come back to a small community, the underprivileged 
community, and help those People. That's what made me admire him the most because 


The teacher who didn’t really help me at all in high school . . . was my computer 
lit. teacher, Because [ have no idea about computer literacy. I got A’s in that course. Just 


them. He gave me A’s because he was following the crowd. He just assumed, ‘*Yeah, 
well, she’s a good student.” And I showed up to class every day... . He didn’t help me 
at all because he didn’t challenge me. Everybody else challenges me; I had to earn their 


So that school is never “This is the way it is, and that’s just it. Just learn it.” I'd 
make everything exciting and fun, or [’d try to. That makes school enjoyable. 


FAMILY VALUES AND EDUCATION 


In the Tremont and in the Williams [schools], I was the top of my class, well, not top of 
my class, but I was very high up in the ranks. - . . That all comes from family. My moth- 
er’s been reading me books since Probably the day I was born, up until school age... . 
Any book with a Serious message for children. . . , My mother’s always been very big on 
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that, to make sure that reading was important. I still love to read . . . mysteries, human 
interest stories. . . . It made a difference in elementary school, it really did. And, actu- 
ally, it made a difference in high school, after I left Academic High, because I graduated 
first in my class. 

My parents know that the further I go in school, the better life I'll have. Because 
they had to struggle to get where they are today. They had to struggle to make themselves 
comfortable. Going to school is going to be a struggle. But as long as I’m in school, my 
parents will always be there for me. 

The first five years of your life, that’s when you develop the most. Before you go to 
school, you've already got your personality. If you have parents who are showing you the 
right values (not ‘‘the right values’’ because everybody’s values to them are right . . . ), 
whatever values they’ve given you are what you carry for the rest of your life. 

That’s the way my family has raised me. ... They really taught me not to 
judge. . . . You just accept [people] the way they are. . . . With my family, if you go to 
church, you go to church; if you don’t, you don’t. My grandmother says, ‘‘Jesus still 
loves you and I still love you, whether you go to church or not. . . .”” It’s that kind of 
thing. You just learn to accept people. .. . 

Sexuality—I don’t judge, I try not to, anyway. I’m sure subconsciously I do. . . . I 
don’t come out and say, ‘“‘Ugh, he’s gay.’” My neighborhood is thoroughly mixed and 
sexually open. And they’re my neighbors. I don’t differentiate them. And that’s some- 
thing I wish a lot of people would do. Because I think it’s wrong. Because if you were 
to take people and differentiate because of their preferences, be it sexual or anything, 
everybody’s different. I prefer a certain type of music; you prefer a different type of mu- 
sic. Does that mean we have to hate each other? Does that mean you have to pick on me 
and call me names? That’s the way I see it. 

I’m not going to be exactly like my parents. I grew up with basic values. And I fol- 
low those basic values. And if you think about it, the choices I make have something to 
do with my values. And the only place I got my values from was here [home]. . . . So, 
I may change things around, flip them over, just adjust them a bit. But they still come 
down to my home values, my basic values, and my basic values came from home. 

(My parents] have always taken good care of me. . . . They’re always there for me, 
all the time, if I need to talk. And they make it so obvious that they love me, you know, 
with these ridiculous curfews that I have [/aughs]. I know it’s for the better, although I 
can’t stand it, I know there’s a reason behind it, some twisted reason! . . . Just a regular 
night out, I have to be in at midnight. If it's a party, I don’t have to be in till two. All my 
friends stay out till three and four in the morning. But that’s because their parents can go 
to sleep. My parents can’t sleep if I’m not home. That's what I like the most about them. 

I was reading an article the other day about how the family dinner has sort of been 
tossed out the window in today’s society. My family sits down to dinner together four out 
of seven nights a week, all six of us. Dinner's at six. If it’s late, then everybody waits. 
You don’t just eat on your own. . . . I’ve noticed a lot of people, my boyfriend, for one, 
they never eat together. I’ve had all kinds of friends who always say . . . ‘Your family 
eats?’’ And that’s different from other families. 

It’s very important to my parents and it'll be important to me. Because that’s the 
time when we sit down and say, ‘‘How was your day? What’d you do? How are you 
feeling? Do you have a headache? Did you have a rough day? Did you have a good day?’’ 
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You know? And that’s about the only time the whole family can sit together and talk and 
discuss. . . . It’s different from other families, because a Jot of families, they sort of miss 


Probably. 

My father and my mother had to work up. . . . My father has been working for the 
telephone company for 20 years. He started off cutting lines and working underground. 
Now he sits in his office. . - - He's a businessman these days and he had to work his way 


I blew two years . . . | learned a lot from it. As a matter of fact, one of my college 
€ssays was on the fact that from that experience, I learned that I don’t need to hear other 
People’s praise to get by... . All I need to know is in here [pointing to heart] whether 
I tried or not. 


If I know I did my hardest, if I know I tried my very best and | got an ‘F’ I’d have 
a beef with the teacher about it, but if that’s what I got, that's what [ got. If that’s se- 


I love music. Music is life. I sing at the top of my lungs every morning. . . . I’m 
always going to keep this in my mind: After school, after | 80 to college, after | get my 
in what I want to get my degrees in, maybe I'll put all of that on hold. Even if 

I have a teaching degree, [ may never teach. I want to be a Singer. I just want to go out 
there and I want to make myself known and I want to sing to my heart’s content. It’s just 
what I love to do! But I always want to have Something to fall back on. Singing is not my 
main career goal because I realize it’s a farfetched dream to become a world-famous 
Singer. It’s not to0 farfetched, but it is farfetched. . . . Oh, I can do it. I have no doubts 
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can do it. I just know it’s a lot of work. . . . I do eventually want to be a singer... . 
can become more famous and you can read about me in the papers and you can see my 
ideos on television and you can see me in interviews on ‘‘Good Morning, Amer- 
a’’. . . [laughing]. . 

[Reason for going to school] To make yourself a better person. To learn more, not 
ily about the world and what other people have gathered as facts, but to learn more 
yout yourself. 

The more that there are opportunities for you to learn, you should always take 
em... . I just want to keep continuously learning, because when you stop learning, 
en you start dying. 

I’ve got it all laid out. I’ve got a four-year scholarship to one of the best schools in 
ew England. All I’ve gotta do is go there and make the grade. 

If I see the opportunity to become a leader, I’ll do it. I’ll just go and take over... . 
‘ike the recognition. 

I'm ready now. I can face the challenge. . . . I’m ready to go out in the world and 
t [that] university know who I[ am! 


OMMENTARY 


ing “mixed,” as Linda says, is the reality of more and more students in U.S. schools. Yet 
any schools are unaware of this fact and of the strains and dilemmas it poses for many 
ildren. Issues of identity are clearly at the core of Linda’s Striving to carve out a place for 
rself in her family, community, and school. Although she has reached quite a sophisti- 
ted understanding of race, racial awareness, racism, and identity, some feelings of am- 
falence, conflict, and pain are still apparent. 

Many people in the United States are probably a mixture of several racial heritages, but 
s is either not known or readily acknowledged. The term new people, used by William- 
n, is an apt one for people of mixed African and European ancestry. (The term mulatto, 
lich he also uses, in contrast, is charged with negative connotations.) As Williamson says, 
2se “are a new people, new not just in the surface way of a new physical type, but new in 
» vital way of constituting a new culture that is both African and European, each trans- 
med in America and married to one another.”? In this sense, virtually all of us are “new 
rsons,” because there is no such thing as a pure race. According to some estimates, 
icks in the United States are on the average about 20 percent White, and Whites are 
out 1 percent Black.* Although this assertion is impossible to prove, it is nevertheless 
e that miscegenation, or racial mixing, is far more common than generally admitted in 
‘ society. Discomfort with this issue is understandable given the history of rape and sub- 
ation forced on African and African American women, especially during slavery. 

We also have a history of classifying people according to their value to the economy. 
‘an be traced back to the so-called “one-drop rule,” in which people were considered 
ick if they had even “one drop of Black blood.” This classification has not been true in 
er societies and was not always the case in the United States either. Rather, it emerged 
netime in the early eighteenth century.* With this logic, people could still be enslaved 
¢n if they were mostly White, and this classification was to the benefit of the institution of 
very. This was a social construction rather than a biological one. By the beginning of 

twentieth century, the vast majority of those of mixed African and European ancestry 
e identifying as Black rather than as White or mixed. In fact, Horace Mann Bond, the 
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renowned sociologist and educator and himself a light-skinned Black, wrote of a blue-eyed 
and seemingly Anglo-Saxon man who spoke fervently at a meeting about “the necessity 
that ail of us black men in America and the world stand together,”® 

Although interracial marriages in the United States had declined drastically in the first 
half of the twentieth century from earlier times, they began to increase after the civil rights 


terracial marriage. From 1900 to 1904, for example, about 14 Percent of all Black men mar- 
ried White women, a rather large percentage.” 


“condemned to live in two societies and in two, not merely different but antagonistic, cul- 
tures.” It is in the mind of the marginal person that “the cultures come together, conflict, and 
eventually work out some kind of mutual adjustment and interpenetration.” The marginal 
person is, according to him, “the crucible of cultural fusion.”® Although the image of a per- 
Son on the outside looking in is not necessarily the case for Linda or other children of racially 
mixed marriages, it does point out the rejection that she has experienced. 

Conflict and antagonism are apparent in Linda, but so are mutual adjustment and ne- 


though she goes to the trouble of writing “Mixed—Black and White” on college applications 
and other forms, they automatically place her in the “Black" Category anyway. 


gest support. Her schools have come in a distant third, although there have been Steilar 
teachers who have stood out. These teachers have not only been those with whom she could 
identify culturally but also those who have made learning fun, interesting, and chailenging. 

Linda Howard is an extraordinary young woman who is full of ambition, certain of her 
talents, and ready for the future. Her Strong bonds with family, love of learning, and strong 
identification as Black and White are no doubt ail factors in her successful school career. 


which it insulates students from racism have an important influence on self-esteem.® For- 
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Scientific Racism: The Cloak of Objectivity 


Haiford H. Fairchild 
Los Angeles 


This article reviews an application of sociobiological perspectives on “racial” 
differences, focusing on the work of J. P. Rushton. Rushton has concluded that. 
as a result of evolutionary processes, the three major “racial” groups may be 
hierarchically ranked such that Mongoloids > Caucasoids > Negroids. The 
assumptions and evidence presumably supportive of Rushton's sociobiological 
perspective are reviewed and critiqued. The concept of “race” is politically 
defined; the Darwinian arguments are teleological; theoretical constructs are 
flawed; and the empirical data bases are frequently misrepresented. This area of 
research is discussed in terms of the ideological underpinnings of social science 
inquiry, and the goals and functions of scholarship in contemporary society. 


J. Philippe Rushton (e.g., 1988a, 1990a) has advocated a theory in so- 
ciobiology whereby Asians, Caucasians, and Africans, as a result of evolution. 
may be ranked on a wide variety of personal and population attributes (e.g.. 
intelligence, sexual restraint, social organization) such that “Mongoloids > 
Caucasoids > Negroids.” Although carefully avoiding the words “superior” and 
“inferior,” Rushton’s ranking makes invidious comparisons that establish a bio- 
logically based hierarchy within the human species. This work is controversial, 
yet it has been distributed and approved in popular and scholarly media. 

A recurrent feature of the social sciences has been efforts to prove that there 
are inherited racial and gender differences. These efforts, although earlier de- 
bunked, become reincarnated under different guises (cf. Longino, 1990). Rush- 
ton relies heavily upon assumptions and data bases that are deeply embedded in a 
tradition of scientific racism. His racist thesis is cloaked in the nomenclature, 
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Scientific Racism 103 
The Concept of Race 


Although Rushton (1988a) staunchly defends his “racial” typology, it has been 
hotly debated within the social science literature (see, for example. Leslie. 1990: 
Montagu. 1974. 1975, Onwubu, 1990). The arguments against the validity of the 
concept of race are as follows: (a) it is an ideological invention that supported 
European and American imperialism; (b) the definition of race as a reproduc- 
tively isolated group—one that has unique phenotypic characteristics—results in 
thousands of races. not three; (c) within each of the three “racial” groups. the 
variation in attributes and characteristics exceeds the average between-group 
differences; and (d) “racial” classification ignores the overwhelming com- 
monality in the genetic histories of homo sapiens, and this biological evidence 
points to one race, not three or thousands. Thus, the concept of race is tied to a 
particular social and political context (cf. Zuckerman, 1990). 


Teleology 


Rushton’s arguments on the nature of race differences are teleological, 
circular, and therefore comparatively self-sustaining (cf. Bernstein, 1987). 

Teleological arguments are ones that presume that end results are purpos- 
ively caused, or that biological phenomena arise as part of a design (in this case. 
the design resides in the genes and their adaptiveness), For example, according to 
Rushton (1990a), 


If the threefold increase in hominid brain size over the last 3 million years did not confer 
greater fimess benefits, it would not have occurred. (p. 134) 


More broadly, the basic premise of Rushton’s sociobiological model—that ob- 
served “racial” differences are caused by evolution—is teleological in nature. 

The sociobiological model advanced by Rushton is only viable if one ac- 
cepts Darwinian assumptions about human evolution (Johnston, 1987). A 
number of critics have sharply rebutted the applicability of Darwinian models in 
accounting for the “micro differences” that are apparent between human “ra- 
cial” groups (e.g., Lynn, 1989; Symons, 1987, 1989; Zuckerman & Brody. 
1987). This criticism recognizes that “racial” differentiation occurred com- 
paratively recently in evolutionary history, and that human “racial” groups expe- 
rienced similar pressures for natural selection (Caro & Mulder, 1987). 


The Nature/Nurture Controversy 
The quest to understand the origins of “racial” differences has reinvigorated 


the longstanding nature/nurture controversy. That various “racial” groups differ 
on a wide variety of physical and psychological measures cannot be denied. But 


i 
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without breeding experiments and the strict regulation of prenatal and subsequent 
environments. the relative role of genes vs. environment in the ontogeny of 
human behavior cannot be validly determined. Moreover. our understanding of 
the complexities of human genetics is much too limited to derive anything more 
than vague speculations about gene—environment interactions (cf. Churchland., 
1987). 

Genes and environment operate together. As Oyama (this issue) points out. 
nature is a product of nurture. and this is true from the moment of conception. 
through gestation. and for the rest of life. Attempts to partition the explained 
variance of any construct into genetic and environmental components are there- 
fore invalid except in specific instances where strict experimental controls have 
been imposed. ; 

Central to r/K theory is the assumption that organisms lower on the hier- 
archy have higher reproductive rates than organisms higher on the hierarchy. 
Rushton (1987, 1988a. 1989b. 1990a, 1990b) pointed to fertility differences 
between Africans and Europeans, and between Europeans and Asians, as consis- 
tent with r/K’s prediction that the more “K-selected” populations would have the 
lower fertility rates (i.e., Asians < White Americans and Europeans < Africans 
and African Americans). He also argued that “racial” differences in the rate of 
dizygotic twinning and infant mortality were consistent with the rank ordering 
generated by the r/K paradigm. 

The variables of fertility and infant mortality, however, well illustrate the 
fallacy in biologically deterministic reasoning, and the difficult if not impossible 
task of separating genetic from environmental effects. Conception and gestation 
take place within (biological) environments that range widely in terms of general 
health and nutritional characteristics. Indeed, the carriers of the genetic code, the 
sperm and egg, are themselves products of biological environments that atfect 
the vitality of those germ cells. From conception and throughout implantation 
and gestation, the development of the fetus is inextricably tied to its environmen- 
tal surrounds. Without the action of genes, there would be no human develop- 
ment. But the genetic influences always operate within an environmental context 
(cf. Lieberman, 1975; Longino, 1990; Oyama, this issue). 

it is well known that Blacks, on the average, suffer from less access to 
health care, obtain less prenatal care, and live in more impoverished and stressful 
residential areas than do Whites. Each of these (environmental) factors contrib- 
utes to infant birth weight and infant mortality. Inasmuch as environmental 
influences begin to influence developmental outcomes from the very beginning. 
it is not possible to disentangle genetic from environmental effects without estab- 
lishing experimental controls that are impossible in research with humans. 

An adequate test of racially based theories would require equating the 
cultural and environmental experiences and histories of the groups being com- 
pared. Yet what makes these groups noncomparable is their unique cultural 
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histories. For Africans and African Americans, this history includes several 
1075 Oneahy or 0 neon ‘ slavery, and discrimination (see Lieberman, 
. Thus, the question is not whether genes or environment have the greater 
influence. The reality is that genes and environment are closely interconnected. 
interdependent, and for all practical purposes, indivisible (see Kagan, 1987. fora 
related argument). Therefore, the gene/environment question raises an intracta- 
ble circular paradox. . 

By extension, the early gene/environment interaction cannot be disen- 
tangled from subsequent gene/environment interactions that occur over the 
course of development. After birth, environmental influences predominate in 
directing the development of the individual's attitudes, values, and behaviors in 
virtually every domain of human activity. It is known that Asians, Blacks, and 
Whites. even those in the United States. live and develop in separate and very 
different environments (cf. Fairchild & Tucker, 1982). Most of them are educated 
in separate and unequal environments (Fairchild, 1984). Thus, the catalog of 
“racial” differences presented by Rushton may be plausibly explained by a host 
of environmental influences, beginning with the intrauterine environment. 

Other conclusions derived from flawed genetic models are invalid on the 
same grounds. These include conclusions regarding “racial” differences in intel- 
ligence (Jensen, 1969, 1987; Rushton, 1988a, 1988c), occupational status (Gott- 
fredson, 1986, 1987) and criminality (Eysenck & Gudjonsson, 1989; Rushton. 
1990a; Wilson & Hermstein, 1985); and indicators of social organization such as 
family stability, drug abuse, or mental illness (Rushton, 1988a). 


Flawed Conceptualizations 


Life span vs. life expectancy. In the rush to announce confirmation of the 
theoretical projections, certain constructs became confused—for example. the 
difference between life span and life expectancy (e.g., Rushton, 1990a). Where- 
as it is true that Whites and Blacks differ in life expectancy, evidence has not 
conclusively demonstrated that Whites and Blacks differ in life span. On the 
average, Blacks suffer earlier deaths (and therefore shorter life expectancies) due 
to accidents, disease, and homicide/suicide; but barring these preventable 
deaths, Blacks and Whites can expect to live about the same length of time. 
currently about 85 years (see Jones, 1989). 


Purposive genes. Sociobiological theorizing requires smart genes. Thus. in 
order for “racial” differences to accrue by the forces of natural selection. some 
sort of genetic purposiveness is proposed. For example, Rushton and Nicholson 
(1988) asserted the following: 
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if a gene can better ensure its own Survival by acting so as to bring about the reproduction 

of family members with whom it shares copies, then it can also do so by benefitting any 

organism in which copies of itself are to be found. (p. 46) 
The proposed conclusion is that intelligent and purposive genes seek out similar 
others. This proximal mechanism of gene recognition has been invoked to ac- 
count for the presumed genetic similarity between close friends and between 
spouses (see Rushton, 1988c, 1989c: Rushton & Nicholson, 1988), and for the 
phenomena of altruism and ethnocentrism (Rushton, 1989d, 1990b). Thus, in 
addition to the five senses, humans also have—if we subscribe to Rushton‘s 
fantastic vision—a system for detecting the genetic structure of others. 


Flawed Empirical Bases 


“In addition to the flawed assumptions underlying Rushton’s sociobiological 
theorizing, evidence cited to support the model reveals biases in its selection, 
interpretation, and representation (also see Kitcher, 1987, for related arguments). 
Although the amount of literature cited by Rushton is impressive (e.g., Rushton, 
1988a, cites 135 references), a check of the original sources reveals repeated 
misrepresentations. These misrepresentations— whether intentional or acciden- 
tal—indicate inadequate objectivity (also see Leslie, 1990; Vanderwolf & Cain, 
1991; Zuckerman, 1990). Two topics illustrating this bias are described next. 


Assuming that larger brain size confers greater intelligence, and that greater 
intelligence confers greater individual and group fitness, Rushton reported that 
(a) the races differed in brain size—as estimated by tape measurement of their 
skulls (see Rushton, 1988c): and (b) the races consistently differed in measured 
IQ (Asians > Europeans > Africans), as reported by Jensen (1969, 1987) and 
others (see Rushton, 1990a). 

Tape measurements of skull size have been found to be highly unreliable and 
subject to experimenter biases consistent with Rushton’s sociobiological in- 
terpretations (see, for example, Gould, 1980, 1981; Guthrie, 1976). Zuckerman 
and Brody (1988), in critiquing Rushton’s (1988a) thesis, also pointed to his 
selective reviews of the literature, and failures to cite literature that would have 
contradicted his conclusions. 

Rushton's (1988a) conclusion regarding brain size was partly based on data 
provided by Tobias (1970). Rushton (1988a) averaged data provided in a table 
contained in Tobias (1970, p. 6), but ignored differences in sample sizes and used 
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the midpoint of ranges in the averaging. However, Tobias (1970) had cautioned 


readers about the validity of the sources that Rushton averaged, and he concluded 
that | 


no comparisons between the mean brain-size of different Populations or races permit valid 
statements to be made on interracial differences. unless corrections have been made for 
differences in body height. On this basis alone. all comparisons between Negro and White 
brain-sizes to date are invalid. (Tobias, 1970, p. 9) : 


Tobias’s article, in fact, was an effort to debunk “raciaj’? comparisons of average 
brain size. He pointed to failures to control! for height, health, nutritional status, 
the environment, cause of death, the lapse of time after death, and the treatment 
of the brain after death, as factors contributing to the invalidity of such “racial” 
comparisons. Finally, Tobias (1970) also denied the presumed relationship be- 
tween brain size and intelligence, a critical point in Rushton’s (1988a) frame- 
work (also see Gould, 1980, on this point). Rushton'’s (1988a) failure to ac- 
knowledge these caveats renders his conclusions in this area groundless. 

In a similar manner, Rushton (1988a) cited the work of Ho, Roessmann, 
Hause, and Monroe (1981), and Ho, Roessmann, Straumfjord, and Monroe 
(1980a, 1980b) in supporting his claim that the races differed in brain size: 


In a study of newborms, Ho, Roessmann, Hause and Monroe (1981) collated brain weights 
from 782 autopsy records and found white infants had heavier brains than black infants. 
(Rushton, 1988a, p. 1011) 


According to Ho et al. (1981, p. 245), however, 


Since no difference in the brain weight of mature babies was noted between white and 
black or between male and femate infants, our studies indicate that. given a chance for full 
intrauterine development, the brain will attain the same mass regardless of sex or race. 


Indeed, Ho et al. (1981) reviewed their earlier work on differences in adult brain 
size (Ho et al., 1980a, 1980b) and concluded that the observations of “racial” 
differences among adult brains “more likely result from environmental than from 
genetic factors” ( p. 246; also see Vanderwolf & Cain, 1991, in this connection). 

Rushton (1988c, p. 1011) stated that “Additional evidence for greater 
Mongoloid intelligence has been documented by Misawa, Motegi, Fujita, and 
Hattori (1984).” But Misawa et al. (1984) also found that the differences between 
Japanese and American children (the American children were not described in 
terms of their ethnicity or race) decreased with age. They concluded that the 
pattern of differences in a nonverbal reasoning test was due to differences in 
preschool exposure for the Japanese and American students; that is, it was due to 
a difference in educational environments. Similarly, Sue and Okazaki's (1990) 
review of the literature firmly rejected genetic models of Asian educational 
achievement. 

Rushton's (1988a) review also ignored contradictory evidence. Tate and 
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Gibson (1980), for example, reported a comparison between matched samples of 


middle-class African American youth (n = 48) and White American youth (n = 

52) on the Stanford-Binet and the WISC-R. Their study reported a mean IQ for 
the African American sample of 129 (SD = 14.4) and a mean [Q for the White 

American sample of 116 (SD = 13.4), The difference was significant with p< 

001. 


Sexual restraint. Rushton’s (1988a) argument includes the idea that K- 
selected organisms exhibit more “sexual restraint” than r-selected organisms 
(also see Rushton, 1988c: Rushton & Bogaert, 1987, 1988, 1989). In this con- 
nection, Rushton (1988a) cited Haeberle (1978) as confirming the point of view 
that the races differ in the size of genitalia. According to Haeberle (1978, p. 28), 
however, 


The average length of a grown man's penis is between 3 and 4 inches when flaccid and 
between 5 and 7 inches when erect. However, there may be great variation in size from one 
individual to the next. Contrary to some widely accepted myths, the size of the penis is not 
related to a man’s build, skin color. or sexual prowess. A very short man may have a larger 
penis than a tall one (and vice versa), a white man may have a larger penis than a black man 
(and vice versa), and a man with a small penis may have more Otgasms than a man with a 
large penis (and vice versa). 


Similarly, Rushton (1988a, p. 1015) pointed to one study in this manner: 
“Abramson and [mari-Marques [sic] (1982) observed that each of three genera- 
tions of Japanese Americans showed more sex guilt than matched Caucasian 
Americans.” In fact, the Abramson and Imai-Marquez (1982) study showed 
decreasing ethnic group differences with each generation, to the point where 
differences disappeared between the third generation of Japanese Americans and 
Caucasians. Thus, the authors concluded that sex guilt was a product of culture 
and acculturation, a direct contradiction of Rushton's sociobiological model. 


Discussion 


This review of soctobiological models of “racial” differences reveals a 
number of fatal flaws in their theoretical assumptions and interpretations of 
empirical data bases. Despite these flaws, Rushton and others have obviously 
found an audience for this work, and the work has managed to pass editorial 
review and be published. That this state of affairs exists raises serious questions 
about how social science knowledge is generated in contemporary society. 

Research does not accumulate in a vacuum. It is a product of organized 
society and is conducted according to socially defined rules, values, and conven- 
tions (Longino, 1990). As such, social science research is shaped by, and shapes, 
public opinion about a wide variety of issues (see Longino, 1990; Onwubu, 
1990). 
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The ideology of inherited “racial” differences has been a worldwide reality 
since at least the 1500s (Bandopadhyaya, 1977: Fairchild & Gurin, 1978). West- 
em social sciences provided justifications for the “racial” hierarchy that emerged 
during the several hundred years of imperialism and political, economic, and 
military exploitation (also see Gould, 1981; Guthrie, 1976; Lieberman, 1975: 
Longino, 1990: Onwubu, 1990). 

This tradition of scientific racism is part of the “cultural inertia” that main- 
tains racism as a contemporary aspect of the modern world. The omnipresence of 
racist ideology—popularly and in academe—provides a cultural impetus for the 
generation of racist conclusions in social science. Rushton (1990b) provided a 
partial “who’s who” list of contributors to this ideologicaily tainted science, past 
and present: it includes Galton, Burt, Cattell, Spearman, Eysenck, Jensen, and 
now Rushton. 


Policy Implications 


Rushton and other social scientists writing on “racial” differences have 
been notably restrained in their statements concerning policy implications. They 
typically hide behind a cloak of objectivity and offer their work as “pure” 
scientific inquiry. But such policy implications are inevitably tied to the work of 
social scientists, especially those venturing in the realm of “racial” differences 
(see Albee, 1982; Salmon, 1987). An extra degree of caution should be exercised 
in studies that could reinforce racist ideology (Zuckerman, 1990). 

What are the policy implications of Rushton’s sociobiological model? If the 
condition of Blacks—e.g., their higher infant mortality, shorter life expectancy, 
lower educational and occupational achievements, higher criminality, etc.—are 
due in some measure to their genetic endowment, what is to be done? 

Implications derived from Rushton’s sociobiology inexorably lead to pol- 
icies that “blame the victim” (Ryan, 1976) for her or his plight, and encourage a 
laissez-faire attitude toward social inequality (Futterman & Allen, 1987). If 
African Americans are born to be at the bottom of the human hierarchy, then their 
current status can be viewed as simply part of their biological destiny. One oft- 
cited author within the scientific racism camp, William Schockley, once called 
for sterilization incentives to African American women based on low IQ scores 
(Schockley, 1972). The possibilities for abuse of these theories are legion, as, for 
example, the use of race theories to justify the Holocaust in Nazi Germany (see 
Silverman, 1990). 

Ideological and political agendas are prominently revealed in people's 
stands on issues that perplex our contemporary political system (e.g., em- 
ployment and affirmative action, crime and punishment). For instance, Gottfred- 
son’s (1986, 1987) conclusion regarding the genetic determination of “racial” 
differentials in employment also questioned the efficacy of affirmative action. 
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Similarly, Eysenck and Gudjonsson’s (1989) emphasis on the genetic determi- 
nants of “racial” differences in criminality included strong and clearly stated 
policy implications: more swift, severe, and restrictive punishments, including 
the death penalty. | . 


On Social Science Inquiry 


Social science knowledge, like any knowledge, emanates from the perspec- 
tive of the person or group generating the knowledge. White males have estab- 
lished hegemony over the worid’s political economy. They have also generated 
theories of White “racial” superiority, coupled with theories of male superiority, 
which provided ample justification for the maintenance of their political and 
material control and influence. 

Ideological biases provide the “background variables” for-any scientific 
investigation. They frame the research questions and establish the criteria for 
empirical evidence. In Rushton’s sociobiology of race, these ideologies are evi- 
dent in the questions asked (e.g., How can evidence be garnered to prove 
inherited “racial” differences?), the assumptions made (e. g., the separation of 
nature and nurture), the reliance on dubious constructs (e. g., r/K), the evidence 
garnered (e.g., penis size), and the interpretations made (e.g., that bigger brains 
are smarter brains). 

But genetic models of “racial” differences are only the crudest illustration 
of how “racial” ideology pervades the scientific enterprise. There has been a 
tendency to couch this argument solely within the “nature/nurture” controversy. 
Naturist arguments are often viewed as expressing a racist ideology, whereas 
nurturist arguments are typically viewed as rejecting such an ideology. Unfortu- 
nately, racist ideologies may be exhibited in either naturist or nurturist petspec- 
tives. How racism pervades genetic models is comparatively easy to discern. 
How racism pervades nurturist models, however, is much more disguised. 

Because the social sciences are steeped in racist and sexist ideology, most of 
the published studies on “racial” or gender differences are tainted by bias. All 
“racial” comparisons are invalidated by the fact of the groups’ separate culture 
histories. Equating individuals from different “racial” groups on social class, for 
example, does not take into account the cumulative effects of exploitation and 
subjugation. The social sciences have not yet discovered a way to take the 
historical context into account in empirical studies, a problem related to the issue 
of nature/nurture interaction. 

To illustrate this point, the well-known report on equal educational oppor- 
tunity, directed by James Coleman (Coleman et al., 1966), concluded that the 
primary determinants of “racial” differences in academic achievement were the 
individual's motivation and her or his family and social environments. Coleman 
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at al. (1966) rejected the hypothesis that structured inequality in educational . 


opportunities (€.8-. per-pupil expenditures) was implicated in the achievement 
differentials. This conclusion was reached, in part. because of the common 
practice of controlling for race oF class prior to ascertaining the relationship 
between systemic variables (such as school size or per-pupil expenditures) and 
achievement outcomes. But when race or class are systematically related to those 
systemic variables (as when Black children attend overcrowded or underfunded 
schools), the analysis is rendered uninterpretable. In this example. controlling for 
“race” simultaneously controls for those variables with which race is correlated. 
namely, school size and per-pupil expenditures (see Fairchild, 1984). 

Longino (1990) called for demonstration projects that embrace a “coun- 
terideology” concerning “racial” and gender differences. Such a project was 
described by Fairchild (1984). Like Coleman et al. (1966), Fairchild (1984) was 
interested in understanding “racial” differences in scholastic achievement. But 
unlike Coleman et al., Fairchild (1984) rejected assumptions regarding the need 
to control for race OF class. 

Fairchild (1984) examined the school size, pet-pupil expenditures, and me- 
dian achievement levels ‘n the 435 elementary schools that comprised the Los 
Angeles Unified School District in 1975-1976 and 1976-1977. He reported the 
following: (a) schools differed in school size (167-1895) and per-pupil expendi- 
tures ($524—$1242); (b) school size was negatively related, and per-pupil expen- 
ditures were positively related, to median achievement levels; (c) approximately 
20% of the variance in school achievement was accounted for by school size and 
per-pupil expenditures. 

Only at this point did Fairchild (1984) enter the “racial” data into the 
analysis (social class data were unavailable). Instead of “controlling” for race, 
he examined whether “racial” composition was systematically related to school 
size or per-pupil expenditures. It was. School size was positively related to 
percentage Black and percentage Hispanic, but negatively related to percentage 
White; per-pupil expenditures were negatively related to percentage Black and 
percentage Hispanic but positively related to percentage White. Controlling for 
race in this instance would have resulted in masking the effects of differences in 
school size and expenditures because of their correlations with racial 
composition. 

Thus, Fairchild (1984) offered an alternative explanation for the achieve- 
ment differentials evident between “racial” groups: In Los Angeles (and proba- 
bly many other American cities), African American children and Hispanic chil- 
dren attend schools that are overcrowded and underfunded. Studies on 
achievement that examine genetic composition, motivational factors. or family 
and social environmental factors very often fail to control for this systematic 
inequality (Murray & Fairchild, 1989). This inequality also has an histoncal 
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component such that its effects are likely to accumulate across generations, and 
to affect other developmental outcomes: occupational status, criminality, and 
psychosocial adjustment. 


Conclusion 


If ideology is inextricably tied to the generation of knowledge, then all 
social science writings—including this one—involve certain ideological biases 
or political agendas (see Fairchild & Tucker, 1982). These biases are typically 
unstated. The author's ideological biases are as follows: (a) The idea of inherited 
“racial” differences is false; instead, “race” is a proxy for a host of longstanding 
historical and environmental variables. (b) Social science has the mandate of 
applying its theories and methods to alleviate human suffering and inequality 
(Fairchild, 1988). 

Part of our task involves identifying the ideological biases inherent in much 
of social science inquiry, and debunking that inquiry. Rushton’s sociobiology of 
racial differences is unscientific in its assumptions and interpretations, and there- 
fore may properly be regarded as scientific racism; but so, too, may many of the 
nonevolutionary investigations of “racial” differences. 

The more important task is to develop alternative research paradigms that 
redress inequality. This effort must be aware of the difficult philosophical ques- 
tions about the proper functions of social science knowledge in society. It must 
acknowledge the influence of historical factors in the development of group 
differences and take these influences into account. It must provide the basis for 
redefining excellence in research, for diversifying academia, and for solving the 
problem of the unequal societal allocation of resources, power, and developmen- 
tal outcomes. 
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The imminence of the twenty-first century presents an opportunity for 
timely and meaningful introspection in all sectors of American society. One of 
the most important areas requiring serious attention is the education field. 
Certainly, society has been changing at an extremely rapid pace, making it 
difficult for citizens to keep apace. Moreover, in terms of education, it falls upon 
educators to equip themselves with the tools necessary to convey accurate and 
balanced information on a wide variety of topics to students. This task can be 
formidible, considering the diverse cultures, backgrounds, and learning styles of 
today’s American students. One area of study that can be especially challenging is 
religion. Generally, educators have few resources and materials needed to 
provide a valuable and thorough understanding of different world religions. This 
is particularly true for teaching about Islam. It is for this reason that the Council 
On Islamic Education was formed. 

However, supplying educators with the resources they need is not enough. 
An examination of American public school textbooks also indicates that the 
treatment of Islam and Muslims could be substantially improved in many cases. 
Muslim scholars of history, religion, and curriculum who are affiliated with the 
Council are of the view that there are different levels and types of 
misinformation and misrepresentation, which may not be readily identifiable in a 
casual reading, currently existent in textbooks used throughout the nation. 

Thus, in addition to providing information on Islam and Muslims to public 
schools and educators, the Council On Islamic Education articulates the concerns 
of the scholars and the Muslim community to textbook publishers, state education 
officials, and others involved in the education arena. These concerns, however, 
are unlike those of other groups trying to effect a change in the way they are 
portrayed in textbooks. This is because Muslims are not an ethnic group--there is 
no one single definition of a Muslim, at least in terms of physical, genetic, or 
cultural characteristics. As a result, American Muslims do not have an 
ethnocentric agenda, and Muslim scholars are not trying to promote an 
ethnocentric viewpoint. Rather, Muslim scholars are interested in contributing to 
the existent scholarship, and acting as resources for those who require more 
detailed information about Islam, Islamic history, and Muslims. The Council 
essentially acts as a conduit by which textbook publishers, for example, can solicit 
the input of Muslim scholars when developing materials that relate to the teaching 
about Islam in the classroom. 

Most importantly, the Council On Islamic Education takes a participatory 
approach in the education field, working to improve the level of education 
available to American students. After all, in order to maintain the United States’ 
preeminence in a world which is becoming smaller and smaller due to 
telecommunications and a truly international economy, students must have an 


accurate and well-rounded understanding of human diversity, including the over 
one billion varied and multi-faceted Muslims, which includes six million 
American Muslims. Otherwise, if students are to rely primarily on common 
stereotypes and misinformation, their opportunities for success and achievement 
may be limited. 

In summary, a tremendous void exists in which responsible and balanced 
information on Islam and Muslims is lacking in the education field. With this in 
mind, the Council On Islamic Education endeavors to provide educators, 
publishers, authors and others with various different resources they need to help 
them accomplish their respective goals. These resources are specilized for the 
particular group in question. For example, Muslim scholars and educators can be 
used as consultants in the textbook writing and development process; educators 
can obtain various publications from the Council, designed to promote greater 
sensitivity to the special needs of Muslim students; and public school students can 
refer to the Council for additional materials they may need for class projects, etc. 


A brief overview of some of the Council’s programs, activities, and services is 
given below, categorized according to which group the services are meant for: 


For Educators: 


« In-Service Workshops - the Council On Islamic Education conducts 
workshops for public school teachers. These workshops provide 
information on Islam and also provide specific examples of misinformation 
from various textbooks published in the United States. Educators are also 
provided with supplementary handbooks and other education tools related to 
teaching about Islam and Muslims in the public school classroom. 


€ Speakers Bureau - the Speakers Bureau is a group comprised of college- 
age Muslim youth who visit junior and senior high schools and make 
presentations on Islam for students. The 45-minute presentation employs 
various posters, audio-visual aids, different ethnic clothing, and other 
learning tools. The presentation is also designed to encourage questions and 
promotes a discussion-style atmosphere for students. 


€ Teacher’s Resource Book - the Council On Islamic Education offers An 
Introduction to Islamic History, a resource book for Grades 7-12. Public 
school teachers have always lacked adequate information about Islam, and 
this resource book provides them with the essential tools and information for 
teaching about Islam in their classrooms. The book contains lesson plans, 
additional readings, and other pertinent materials. 


For Publishers: 


« On-going Meetings - the Council On Islamic Education meets with 
textbook authors, publishers, curriculum commission members, educational 
administrators, state and city officials, and educators in order to keep abreast 
of the constantly evolving educational environment. One such meeting, 
convened in October 1992 by the Council, was the ISLAM IN TEXTBOOKS 
Conference, held in Los Angeles. This conference served to familiarize 
representatives from major textbook publishing companies with some of the 
Muslim scholars and academicians that can be used as resources during the 
development of new textbooks and educational materials. 


< Scholars and Educators as Consultants - the Council On Islamic 
Education has established a National Board of Education Consultants. The 
affiliated individuals are Muslim and non-Muslim scholars, professors, and 
educators from all across the country. The services of these professionals 
can be obtained via the Council by publishing companies when developing 
new textbooks and educational materials. 


For the Muslim American Community: 


“ Community Workshops - the Council On Islamic Education conducts 
workshops in Muslim communities throughout the nation on misinformation 
about Islam in public school textbooks. In addition to explaining the nature 
of the misinformation, concerned parents are advised on the practical steps 
they can take in their own school districts to effect greater sensitivity 
towards the needs of Muslim students, and to correct inaccuracies or 
misconceptions about Muslims’ beliefs and practices. Furthermore, 
community members are educated about the textbook adoption process and 
other aspects of interacting in the education field. Most importantly, the 
workshops share with the community the participatory approach towards 
such interaction that the Council takes on behalf of the Muslim community. 


General: 


« Social Studies Conference Participation - representatives of the Council 
On Islamic Education attend and participate in various annual social studies 
and education-related conferences throughout the country, such as NCSS, 
ASCD and CCSS. The Council feels that direct interaction with teachers, 
publishers, administrators, and others is highly valuable to communicate the 
Council’s contributory approach to American education. Additionally, 
information and literature about Islam is provided to conference 
participants. 


COMPARISON OF THE TREATMENT OF RELIGIONS 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 

The treatment of Islam in relation to the treatment of other religions, particularly Judaism and Christianity, must 
also be reevaluated. Although the educational system upholds the separation of church and state in principle, in 
actuality one can find great deviations from this policy, especially around certain holidays. This demonstrates 
that Judaism and Christianity are treated as authentic, and their followers as faithful believers, whereas Islam is 
shrouded in mystery and ambiguity, giving the impression that the teachings of Islam are inauthentic or doubtful 
in comparison. Often, qualifiers are used when discussing Islam, such as “Muslims believe,” or “according to 
the Koran.” This is in marked contrast to such sentences as “the Bible teaches” or “the place where Jesus had 
been crucified,” which clearly indicate the matter-of-fact manner in which Jewish and Christian beliefs are 
treated. The issue here is not that Islamic belief should be taken as “gospel,” but that a consistent standard 
should be employed in the treatment of all religions. 


Judaism / Christianity Islam 


Muslims believe that the Koran is the 
word of Allah. (1, pg. 61) 


...but the Torah teaches that Moses 
held out his arms and the waters 
crashed down on the Egyptians. (2, 
pg. 298) 

Muhammad’s followers believe that 


The Torah teaches that the Israelites 
bitterly resented their slavery in Egypt, 
but they did not revolt because they 
lacked a strong leader. (2, pg. 301) 


The Torah teaches that during the 
Exodus, Moses stopped at Mount Sinai 
to pray. (2, pg. 302) 


According to the Bible, Goliath was 
the great warrior of the Philistines, a 
people who were fighting the Israelites 
for control of Canaan during the 1000s 
B.C. (2, pg. 308) 


Jerusalem was the city where Jesus 
had been crucified and also where, 
Muslims believed, Muhammad had 
ascended into heaven on his night 
flights to visit Allah. (1, pg. 295) 


in another vision, the angel Gabriel 
took Muhammad to meet Abraham, 
Moses and Jesus in Jerusalem. (1, pg. 
59) 


According to Muslim belief, Jews and 
Christians are “people of the book.” 


(1, pg. 62) 


The Koran, believed by 
Muhammad’s followers to be the 
written record of God’s words, retells 
that event. (1, pg. 58) 


1. Armento, Nash, Salter, Wixson, Across The Centuries, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1991. 
2. Armento, Nash, Salter, Wixson, A Message of Ancient Days, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1991. 


COUNCIL ON ISLAMIC EDUCATION 


There are a number of concerns that Muslims have in regards to the portrayal of Islam, 
Islamic history, and Muslims in public school textbooks. It is the view of Muslim scholars of history 
that there are different levels and types of misinformation and misrepresentation currently existent in 
textbooks used throughout the nation. 

A casual reading of the text might not indicate the numerous problems which can be 
identified by scholars of history. In fact, textual accuracy may be considered one of the simpler 
concerns that Muslims have regarding textbooks. Among the more pressing issues involve the 
following: 


BALANCE - Many times, minor events tend to be magnified, such as reverence of the Ka’bah’s black 
stone, while major events or characteristics are given meager attention, such as the Abrahamic legacy 
of Islam. Also, Islam is generally taught in history books through battles and rulers, instead of 
focusing on the Islamic identity of the common Muslim living in a particular time. 


FACTUAL & CONTEXTUAL ACCURACY - An overwhelming example of perpetuated 
inaccuracy can be found in the preponderance of attention paid to describing Islam as a primarily 
Arab experience, despite population statistics that clearly indicate otherwise. Although the Qur’an 
was revealed in Arabic to Prophet Muhammad, only 15-18% of Muslims are Arab. 


Another aspect of this monolithic depiction of Muslims and seemingly Islamic custom involves the 
portrayal of Muslim women. Most textbooks have pictures of women im black, with faces completely 
covered, and involved in menial activities. Such pictures are far from providing a balanced, accurate 
representation of Muslim women. The entire spectrum of dress, career choices, and gender roles 
among the entire populace of Muslims is sacrificed in favor of maintainimg the status quo imagery. 


SENSITIVITY - Although sensitivity guidelines clearly state that no faith group should be depicted 
in a manner which ridicules or denigrates the faith, it seems that sensitivity towards Muslims is below 
par. Gleaming swords and obscure figures fill the pages of textbooks. A distant approach is used 
when presenting information about Islam and Muslims, as though “they” are somehow totally 
different. There are no “hooks” or commonalities that enable students to relate to Muslims. Rarely 
can o find pictures of Muslim children and adults smiling or laughing, let alone doing so with a full 
set of teeth. 


Also, Muslim children still often find it difficult to seek assistance from teachers for their particular 
needs, such as a quiet corner to pray, or permission to wear modest attire for physical education class. 
The fact that over 6 million Americans are Muslims indicates that greater consideration is needed in 
textbooks to educate teachers and students about their fellow citizens. 


CONSISTENCY OF STANDARDS - The treatment of Islam in relation to the treatment of other 
religions, particularly Judaism and Christianity, must also be reevaluated. Although the educational 
system upholds the separation of church and state in principle, in actuality one can find great 
deviations from this policy, especially around certain holidays. This demonstrates that Judaism and 
Christianity are treated as authentic, and their followers as faithful believers, whereas Islam is shrouded 
in mystery and ambiguity, giving the i impression that the teachings of Islam are inauthentic or doubtful 
in comparison. Often, qualifiers are used when discussing Islam, such as “Muslims believe,” or 
“according to the Koran.” This is in marked contrast to such sentences as “the Bible teaches” or 
“the place where Jesus had been crucified,” which clearly indicate the matter-of-fact manner in which 
Jewish and Christian beliefs are treated. The issue here is not that Islamic belief should be taken as 
“gospel,” but that a consistent standard should be employed in the treatment of all religions. 


COUNCIL ON ISLAMIC EDUCATION 
145 PACIFIC STREET TUSTIN, CA 92680 714-838-8884 fax 714-838-8885 


COUNCIL ON ISLAMIC EDUCATION 


9300 GARDENIA STREET # B-3 FOUNTAIN VALLEY CALIFORNIA 92708 714/839-2929 FAX 714/839-2714 
In the Name of God Most Gracious, Most Merciful 


Dear Educator: 


An Introduction to Islamic History: A Teacher's Resource Book/Grades 7 - 12 
is designed as an educational tool for the teacher to be utilized in the classroom. 
The resource book provides background and source information on Islam while 
citing source documentation and explanations which are additional reference 
material for the teacher. 


There are many unique elements and features within the resource book which make 
it ideal and suitable for teachers and their classrooms. The overall framework and 
layout of the book is comprised of a four-week unit on Islam. It offers a wide 
spectrum of interactive learning activities from which to plan a unit on Islam for 
your classroom. These interactive learning activities include: (1) bulletin board 
suggestions for such things as associating commonly used words with Arabic 
origins; (2) reading selections to enhance understanding, devised with guided 
discussion pointers for teachers and learning logs for students; (3) visuals and 
maps interwoven throughout the lesson plans to provide graphic depiction of ideas 
and concepts; (4) examples and descriptions of individual and group student 
projects; (5) vocabulary builders to engender a greater appreciation of the richness 
of the Arabic language; (6) hands-on learning assignments like "construct the 
Kaaba"; and much more. 


Briefly, the Council On Islamic Education is a non-profit, educational organization 
dedicated to providing information about Islam and Muslim to public schools, 
educators, textbook publishers, education officials, and others involved in the 
educational arena. The organization was established based upon a recognition that 
the ever-increasing heterogeneity of the American classroom requires enhanced 
sensitivity, creativity, and awareness on the part of educators and all those who 
contribute to the education to our nation's students. 


Thank you for your interest in An Introduction to Islamic History: Teacher's 
Resource Book/Grades 7 - 12. Enclosed you will find an order form for the 
resource book. As you embark on the adventure of teaching about Islam in your 
classroom, we hope you will look to the resource book for your needs. We hope 
and trust you will find this resource book of great benefit and use in the classroom. 
Additionally, if there are topics or areas for which you would like further 
information please do not hesitate to contact us. 


on: MAILING ADDRESS: P.O. BOX 20186 FOUNTAIN VALLEY, CA 92728-0186 


An Untroduction to “Islamic WHistory 


Teacher’s Resource Book 
Grades 7-12 


An Introduction to Islamic History Teacher’s Resource Book will help you meet framework 
demands in this challenging area. This resource book is especially designed for the classroom 
teacher. It contains day-by-day lesson plans for a four-week unit on Islam, including all of | 
the reading materials needed for a variety of reading competencies. 
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In addition to the basic four week unit, the resource book provides you with an enrichment 
unit on trade as seen through the eyes of Sindbad and an enrichment unit on Spain. Additional 
reading in Islamic literature, exploration, the Crusades, science, and medieval Europe are 
provided in the resource book to enable you to present a well-rounded view of world history. 


Yes, I would like An Introduction to Islamic History. Please mail to: Home School 
Name: Phone: 
Home Address: 
City: State/ZIP: 
Name of School: Phone: 
School Address: 
City: State/ZIP: 
Number of Copies Ordered: Amount Enclosed: $ 


Please make your checks payable to IIEI and mail to P.O. Box 20186, Fountain Valley, CA 92728. 
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Mecance is a unique educational 
experience which focuses on two central 
themes: the dynamics of racism and 
tolerance in the American experience, 
and the story of the most devastating 
example of man’s inhumanity to man — 
the Holocaust. The 165,000 sq. ft. museum 
complex includes a 28,000 sq. ft. perma- 
nent exhibition floor, a state-of-the-art 
multimedia computer learning center, a floor 
devoted to temporary exhibit space, a 
contemplative memorial plaza, 
a 324-seat theater, a 150- 
seat auditorium for lectures, 
films and other special pro- 


grams, and two museum shops. 


uuwmore important than 


the! Space itself will he the important 
lessons taught within the walls of 
this human rights laboratory. Through 
interactive exhibits, visitors engage in 
a challenging encounter with prejudice 
in Our society. Innovative museum 
concepts dramatically recount the tragic 


events of the Holocaust. 
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asks the VISItOF to participate and reflect 


, du 
Pate 


on the most crucial issues of our times. 


Join us — become an active partner in the 


mission of the Museum of Tolerance. 


Library of Congress 


© Jim Mendenhall, 1992 


Wiesenthal Center's 
Beit Hashoah— 
Museum of Tolerance, 
a unique educational 
experience focusing on 
two central themes: 
the history of racism 
and prejudice in the 
American Experience, 
and the story of the 
most monumental 
example of man’s 
inhumanity to man 


- the Holocaust. 


Museum and Program Hours 


Monday - Wednesday: Opens 10:00 a.m. 
Last tour: 5:00 p.m. 


Thursday: Opens 10:00 a.m. 
Last tour: 8:00 p.m. 


Friday: Opens 10:00 a.m. 
Last tour: 3:00 p.m. (April - October) 
Last tour: 1:00 p.m. (November - March) 


Sundays: Opens 11:00 a.m. 
Last tour: 6:30 p.m. 


Closed on Saturdays 


Call for special holiday 
and programming schedules. 


Simon Wiesenthal Center 
Beit Hashoah Museum of Tolerance 


9786 West Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90035 
310.553.9036 


remember eee 


Edzia Abbe 


1926 
Lodz, Poland 


A Personal History from the Archives of 
The Simon Wiesenthal Center 


Edzia, one of four children born to Carola 
and Israel Abbe, grew up in Lodz, Poland. 
Her father owned a haberdashery store, 
where he sold hats, gloves, and other 
accessories. She had one sister and two 
brothers. A large, fairly liberal city, Lodz 
was home to over 233,000 Jews. It was a 
major center of the textile industry. Its 
diverse population of Jews, Poles, and 
Germans lived together in relative peace. 


When the Germans occupied Lodz in 
September 1939, Edzia was a thirteen 
year-old schoolgirl. Anti-Jewish restric- 
tions were immediately enacted. Jews 
were forbidden to congregate for religious 
services, they were subject to curfew, 
their radios were confiscated, and they 
were forced to wear the yellow star. In 
addition, Jews were barred from most 
professions, and all Jewish communal 
institutions were ordered to disband. 


On February 8, 1940, Edzia and her fam- 
ily, along with all of Lodz's Jews, were 
forced to live in arun-down part of the 
city. On May 1, 1940, the overcrowded 
ghetto was closed off. 


Living conditions were horrendous. There 
was no heat, little food or medicine, and 
inadequate sanitation. People fell dead in 
the street from starvation, disease, and 
exposure. Still, the basic appearance of 
normal inner-city life was maintained. 
Schools and hospitals still functioned. 


The Germans constantly harassed the 
Jewish residents of the ghetto, randomly 
seizing people on the streets, raiding their 
apartments, and subjecting them to horri- 
ble indignities. People were shot for the 
slightest reason. Young children often 
became the sole support of their families. 
They would smuggle themselves out of 
the ghetto in order to find food and bring 
it back to their starving parents, brothers 
and sisters. Edzia's older brother, Natan, 
was shot in late 1940, by a German sol- 
dier at the ghetto gate. He was sixteen 
years old. Her mother died of starvation 
in early 1941. Fifteen year-old Edzia was 
siezed and sent to forced labor in a Ger- 
man-run textile factory in Augsburg. 
Conditions there were horrible. There 
was little food and the workers were con- 
stantly tortured. In May 1943, the factory 
was evacuated. The Jewish workers were 
sent to an unknown destination and were 
never heard from again. Edzia was sev- 
enteen years old. 


Edzia was one of 1.5 million Jewish 
children murdered by the Germans and 
their collaborators during the Holocaust. 
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ISLAM BRINGS THE WORLD TOGETHER 


MUSLIM STUDENTS' UNION (MSU), has the honor of 
hosting the Islamic Awareness week for the second 
consecutive year. The MSU is a multicultural group that 
provides an environment for Muslim students of UCI to work 
together and share common experiences. MSU also 
provides information about Islam and Muslims to the UCI 
community in general. 

The purpose of Islamic Awareness Week is to create 
an awareness among the student body regarding Islam and 
Muslims. It will attempt to destroy the stereotypes created 
by the media and to inform people about the diversity of 
cultures that Muslims from all over the world bring together 
under the unity of Islam. We hope to bring the microcosm 


of Islam to the UCI community. 


The members of the Muslim Students’ Union would like to express 
their appreciation for the support provided by the sponsors - The 
Cross Cultural Center, Associated Students’ Body of UCI - Special 
Projects and American Bosnia-Herzegovina Association - who 
made a major contribution to make The Islamic Awareness Week 
possible. 

We would also like to express our appreciation to the Reservations 
Office, Students Activities Office and Global Peace and Conflict 
Studies for supporting and helping the Muslim Students’ Union in 
making this important event a success. 

And last but not the least we would like to express our deep 
gratitude to all the people who offered their time and participated in 
these events, without whom this event would not have been 


possible. 


MONDAY OCTOBER 25TH '93 


"INTRODUCTION TO ISLAM" 


11:00 - 11:15 Recitation of The Holy Quran by Hasan Ghazali 
11:15 - 11:30 Opening remarks.by Moeen Yamani 

11:30 - 11:45 Introduction to Islam by Muneer Sheikh 
12:00-1:00 Live Band 

Today's Special : Falafel, Salad, Pita Bread, Vegetable dish 


Rice, Baklawa & Soft Drinks. Only $3.50 
“Free Coffee" 


6:00 - 8:30 Lecture by Professor Dr. Hamid Algar 


Topic: The New World Disorder and 
The Global Assault on Islam 


Video : The Eyes of Bosnia 
Documentary from film makers in Bosnia 


Location: Crystal Cove Auditorium 


Biography : Professor Dr. Hamid Algar is a Professor of 
Islamic Studies at the University of California 
Berkeley. Expert in Islamic History and Islamic 
Literature. Currently writing a book on the history 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


TUESDAY OCOTOBER 26TH '93 
“THE DOCTRINE OF ISLAM" 


11:30 - 11:45 Opening remarks by Bassim Abdel Karim 
11:45 - 12:15 Islam in the Media by Salam Al-Maryati 
12:15 - 12:45 Tawheed (Monotheism) by Shadman Baig 
12:45-1:15 Islam in the Text Books by Fawad Yaqoob 
Today's Special : Karhai Chicken, Samosa, Pita Bread, Salad 


Rice, Baklawa and Soft Drinks.Only $3.50 
“Free Coffee" 


WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 27TH 


"DIVERSITY IN ISLAM" 


11:00-11:15 | Opening remarks by Tahra Goraya 


11:30-12:00 Diversity in Islam : Traditional Muslim 
Clothing. 


12:00 - !2:30 Cultural Stereo Type in Islam by Bassim 
Abdel Karim. 


12:30 - 1:00 Music 
Today's Special: Tandoori Chicken, Rice, Salad, Pita Bread 


Baklawa, and Soft Drinks. Only $3.50 
“Free Coffee" 


THURSDAY OCOTOBER 28TH '93 


“GENDER RELATIONS IN ISLAM" 


11:45 - 12:00 Opening remarks by Nazeema and Guinaz 
12:15 - 12:30 Skit 

12 :30 - 1:00 Speech on "Gender Relations in Islam" 
Today's Special : Falafel, Yoghurt, Salad, Pita Bread, Samosa, 


Rice, Baklawa, and Soft Drinks. Only $3.50 
“Free Coffee" 


Serving the UCI community, the air- 
port business area, and South Irvine 


— a 
Kinko's 
Copy & Stationery 


SINCE 1972 IN THE CITY OF Irving, Kinko’s 
proudly presents its latest production monster! 


XE ROX DocuTech 


(Every set can be an original set) 


high speed-high volume collated sets 
laser printed at 600 d.p.i. (135/minute) 

PostScript, Mac, IBM, or scan original 
documents with 106 line screen built in 


¢ Desktop Publishing & Computer Fine Stationery and Executive 
Typesetting « Word Processing Gifts * Custom Invitations 

¢ Self Serve Macintosh Computers Office and School Supplies 

¢ Self Serve Copiers * Fax Service * UPS & Fed Ex Shipping 

e Greeting Cards ¢ Business Cards & Rubber Stamps 

¢ Canon Laser Color Copy ¢ Binding/Laminating/Folding 


(714) 854-7557 ¢ FAX (714) 854-7591 
4187 Campus Drive, Ste. M-170 @ Irvine, CA 92715 


SENOS EDR ER 
School Zone 


For Parents 
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Maximum parent participation in the assessment and planning processes 
contributes to good home/school partnerships. Understanding the process, being 
informed about evaluation procedures, and thinking about needs for the IEP 
meeting accents your role as a partner in team decision making. The special 
education process, evaluation tips, and an IEP checklist are provided below to 


help you understand the process. 


PAS 

& 
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EVALUATION TIPS 
SCHEDULE ASK QUESTIONS 


Ask when your child will be evaluated. No child tests 
well if they are hungry. tired or not well. If you nave 
MOVE into a New area. you might give your child a few 
TONINS to adjust before testing nant away. If you need 
{0 d€lay testing. its best to put your request in wniting, 


Feel free to ask the person who is going to test your 
child about tests ana testing procedures. How many 
days will the testing take? Where will the child be 
tested? What classes will your child miss? 


Developed by Team of Advocates for Special Kids 


SHARE INFORMATION 

Make sure you share information that will help the 
evaluator test your child. Knowing favonte activities. 
that your child tests better in the morning, or that ne 
would be upset if he missed a math class can help the 
evaluator test your child when ne s at his best. 


PLANNING FOR YOUR CHILD’S IEP 


Preparing for school meetings is an important goal to help with program planning. 
To get ready for this task: be prepared to work cooperatively with professionals involved with your child's program; share what 
your child's needs are and what your child can and can not accomplish; and be ready to discuss questions, concerns and give positive 
feedback. This checklist can help determine items to consider when preparing an IEP. 


OUTCOMES 
What is the long-range plan for the student's... 


* total education and activities of daily living? How much personal 
independence will the student be working toward? 

* realistic academic achievement and skill development? 

* social adjustment (personal relationships, friends and support groups. 


and community life? 


* participation in regular classes or opportunities to spend time with 


peers who are nondisabled? 


What considerations are being given to the type of vocational and 
community living choices the student will have atter completing school? 


How should the long-range plan be changed to take into account the 


SECONDARY EDUCATION : 
What are suspension/expulsion policies of your district? 


Are transition plans included in the IEP. or ITP? 
CURRICULUM & INSTRUCTION 
Do the goals correspond to the areas of need in the testing? 


Are goals written so that you can tell when they are reached? 


Does your child require a structured setting? 


Is there a need for special equipment or materials? 


What is the motivation system for my child? 
Does your child require special materials: i.e., tape recorder? 
Have you been given a copy of the proposed daily schedule? 


progress the student has made during the last year? 
TRANSPORTATION 

How long will your child be on a bus? 

Will an aide/special equipment be necessary for safety? 

Does the child need an escort to or from the classroom? 

Have you been provided a copy of the transportation contract? 
RELATED SERVICES (SPEECH, PHYSICAL THERAPY) 
Are the related services your child needs specified in the IEP? 
How will they be provided (pull-out or in class)? 

Will they require transportation? 

MONITORING 

Will you receive a wnitten report on your child's progress? 
How will the regular and special ed teachers coordinate work? 
What is the home school communication system? 

When, how and by whom will the program be evaluated? 


SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS/ASSISTANCE 

Does your child need special physical accessibility? 

Does your child have any special diet or medication? Allergies? 
If medication is needed who will administer it? When? 

Does your child require structure even in his/her spare time? 
Does your child require an altemative to playground recreation? 
Does your child require assistance in eating, toileting, etc.? 
INTEGRATION/MAINSTREAMING 

Are services located in a separate section or wing? 


Does your child join others in nonacademic activities? (assemblies, PE, lunch) 


TECHNOLOGY 
Are computers availabie/appropnate to aid your child? 


What adaptations are necessary for your child to use a computer? 


(switches, headgear, touch windows) 


Adapted from IEP Checklist by Team of Advocates for Special Kids and Surrogate Parents in California Special Education: A Resource Notebook (1992) by Resources in Special Education. j 
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s part of its Arts and Lectures Program, the 
Museum of Tolerance has inaugurated a Film 
Society which will screen a minimum of twenty- 
four films each year. The Film Society's 
commitment will be to make exciting and interesting 
films available to the community that are germane to 
the new Museum’s mission. This will be an opportunity 


for you to see “on the big screen” great films you might 


have missed in the theater. 


The current series features contemporary and classic 
films that explore a range of issues from antisemitism 
to apartheid, from the assassination of John F. 
Kennedy, to the history of the Civil Rights Movement. 


All films will be screened in the Museum's state-of-the- 
art Peltz Theater. Your membership will entitle you 
to two tickets to each screening. Please see member- 
ship details in the back of this brochure. 


BEIT HASHOAH 
MUSEUM OF TOLERANCE 


FILM SOCIETY 
October - March 


1993-1994 


OCTOBER ... 


# Gentlemen's Agreement 

® School Ties 

Two films made 45 years apart dealing with the con- 
tinuing problem of antisemitism. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 12 .. 


7:30 PM 
Gentlemen's Agreement 


Based on the Laura Z. 
Hobson novel of the 
same title, this 1947 
Academy Award win- 
ner for Best Picture 
was one of the first 
Hollywood films to 
examine contemporary 
antisemitism. Gregory 
Peck stars as a jour- 
nalist who poses as a 
Jew to write a maga- 


zine article exposing 


antisemitism in 
American society. Elia Kazan and Celeste Holm won 
Oscars for Best Director and Best Supporting Actress. 
Screenwriter Moss Hart, and stars Dorothy McGuire 
and Peck were nominated for Academy Awards. 


(Black & White/118 minutes) 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 26. 


7:30 PM 
School Ties 


This 1992 Paramount 
release was one of the 
first Hollywood films 
in decades to tackle 
the subject of anti- 
semitism in American 
society. Brandon 
Fraser portrays David 
Greene, a high school 
football star offered a 
scholarship to an 
exclusive prep school. 
Reluctant to leave his 


working-class Jewish 
home, his father persuades him to take advantage of 
the opportunity which could lead to a full 4-year 
scholarship to Harvard. Warned by his new coach to 
keep his Jewishness a secret, he soon learns that his 
roommates. his teammates, and his classmates are 
antisemitic to one degree or another. While he initially 
heeds his coach’s advice, he soon learns that he cannot 
deny who he is and stands up for himself as a Jew. 


(Color//PG) 


NOVEMBER ... 


« Primary 

® Crisis: Behind A Presidential Commitment 
® Being With John F. Kennedy 

= Faces of November 


a JFK 


A series of films looking back at the life and times of JFK 
on the occasion of the 30th anniversary of his assassina- 
tion. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 2 » 
7:30 PM 
Primary 


A documentary which 
examines the 1960 
Democratic Presidential 
primaries that led to 
JFK’s election. A can- 
did look at the 
Wisconsin primary bat- 
tle between Kennedy 
and Minnesota Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey, 
Primary is considered 
by some to have marked 
the beginning of “cine- 


ma verite” in America. ai 
(Color/60 minutes) PANEL DISCUSSION TO FOLLOW 
SCREENING. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 16 » 


7:30 PM 
Crisis: 
Behind A Presidential Commitment 


One of the most dramatic and important moments of 
the Kennedy Presidency is explored in this 1963 docu- 


mentary: the events leading up to and during June 10, 
1963, the day two black students attempted to enroll 
at the University of Alabama. The film captures in 
detail the clash between President John Kennedy, 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy and Alabama 
Governor George Wallace over the integration of the 
country’s last all-white college. (Color/58 minutes) 


PANEL DISCUSSION TO FOLLOW SCREENING. 


Monpbay, NOVEMBER 22 .. 


7:30 PM 
Being With John F. Kennedy 


This 1983 documentary is an intimate, behind the 
scenes account of the man and his times ... from young 
senator, to the Presidency, to the tragedy of his assas- 
sination. (Color/100 minutes) 


Faces of November 


An award-winning short film that looks at the assassi- 
nation of President Kennedy as reflected through the 
faces of Americans who mourned his death. Winner 
of the Venice International Film Festival. 

(Color/11 minutes) 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 30 «. 


7:30 PM 
JFK 


Written and directed by Oliver Stone, this is by far one 
of the most controversial and provocative accounts of 
the Kennedy assassination. Kevin Costner stars as the 
late New Orleans District Attorney Jim Garrison, who 
charged local businessman Clay Shaw (Tommy Lee 
Jones) with being part of a highly-placed conspiracy to 
kill JFK. Gripping performances by Joe Pesci, 
Donald Sutherland, Edward Asner, Gary Oldman, 
and Sissy Spacek. (Color/189 minutes/R) 


DECEMBER ... 


= The Nasty Girl 
= Zentropa 
= The Memory of Justice 


Three films that explore the attitudes of post-World 
War II Germany in dealing with its Nazi past. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7 « 


7:30 PM 
The Nasty Girl 


Based on a true story, 
director Michael 
Verhoeven (“The 
White Rose”) com- 
bines wit. satire, and 
humor to explore one 
of history’s darkest 
chapters. Lena Stolze 
stars as Sonja, a young 
scholar who earns the 
wrath of her home- 
town when she tries to 
investigate its Nazi 


past. Her outraged 
neighbors, determined to preserve their own version 
of history, go to violent lengths to attempt to stop her. 
When it was released in 1990, this black comedy gen- 
erated tremendous controversy throughout Germany. 
(Color/92 minutes/PG 13) 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 14... 


7:30 pm 
Zentropa 


A haunting thriller that takes the viewer on a journey 
into the past and future of a changing continent. In 
late 1945, Leopold Kessler, an idealistic German- 


American pacifist who 
refused to fight in the 
war, has arrived in 
Germany to help in the 
rebuilding of the coun- 
try. His uncle arranges 
for him to work as a 
sleeping car conductor 
for Zentropa, a gigantic 
railway complex that 
transported Jews to 
their deaths during the 
Holocaust. Quickly, 


Leo becomes a witness 


to Germany’s shames and sorrows and then finds himself 
a pawn in a dangerous plot involving a mysterious 
heiress, American occupation authorities, pro-Nazi 
terrorists, and Zentropa. Directed by acclaimed Danish 
filmmaker Lars von Trier, Zentropa is narrated by Max 
von Sydow. (Color/107 minutes/mature audiences) 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 21 . 


7:30 PM 
The Memory of Justice 


Marcel Ophuls’ land- 
mark documentary 
explores the question of 
guilt and responsibility 
for the atrocities of 
World War IL. Archival 
film of Nuremberg is 
combined with inter- 
views and present-day 
footage of Ophuls’ trav- 
els through Germany as 
he examines differing 
attitudes toward the 
past. FRENCH WITH 
ENGLISH SUBTITLES. (Color w/Black & White/278 


minutes/PG) 


ot oh 


JANUARY .... 


" No Way Out 
* The Long Walk Home 


Two important films depicting the struggle for civil 
rights, changing racial attitudes, and the African- 
American image. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 4.» 


7:30 PM 


No Way Out 


Sidney Poitier made his film debut in this 1950 drama 
as a doctor accused by a racist gangster (Richard 
Widmark) of the death of his brother. Co-written and 
directed by Joseph Mankiewicz, the film received an 
Academy Award nomination for Best Screenplay. 
Film historian Leslie Halliwell described “No Way 
Out” as a “vivid, hard-hitting melodrama ... with a 
strong sociological flavor.” Also starring Ossie Davis 


and Ruby Dee. (Black & White/106 minutes) 


TUESDAY, JANUARY I1 .. 


7:30 PM 
The Long Walk Home 


Whoopi Goldberg and 
Sissy Spacek star in this 
1990 film that drama- 
tizes the Montgomery. 
Alabama bus boycott in 
the 1950’s. A proper 
Southern housewife 
(Spacek) and her quiet. 
unassuming maid 
(Goldberg) take a coura- 
geous stand against the 
racism, oppression, and 
ignorance of those times. 


(Color/97 minutes/PG) 


FEBRUARY... 


® Crossfire 

® A Soldier's Story 

Two films that deal with racism and antisemitism in 
the Armed Forces. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY | . 


7:30 PM 
Crossfire 


A film notable for two reasons: its “film noir” style and its 
strong stand against antisemitism. A kindly, middle-aged 
Jewish man is murdered in a New York hotel. Robert 
Mitchum is among three soldiers accused. Mitchum helps 
detective Robert Young solve the crime. Written by Richard 
Brooks (In Cold Blood) and directed by Edward Dmytryk. 
Also starring Robert Ryan, Gloria Grahame, and 


Sam Levene. Nominated for five Academy Awards including 
Best Picture and Best Actor. (Black & White/86 minutes) 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 15 . 


7:30 PM 
A Soldier's Story 


An attorney runs up 
against racism while 
investigating the murder 
of a US Army sergeant 
during the Second 
World War. Based 
on Charles Fuller’s 
Pulitzer Prize-winning 
play, this 1984 film fea- 
tures acclaimed perfor- 
mances by Denzel 
Washington, Howard 
Rollins Jr., and the late 


Adolph Caesar. A 
Soldier’s Story offers a brutal look at the racism of the 
segregated army of WWII. (Color/101 minutes/PG) 


MARCH... 


= Cry The Beloved Country 
" A World Apart 


These two films, made 40 years apart, explore the 
ongoing injustice of apartheid. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 8 » 


7:30 PM 


Cry the Beloved Country 


Produced in 1951 and based on the Alan Paton novel of 
the same title, this was probably the first cinematic 
exploration of the injustice of apartheid. In South 
Africa, a white farmer and a black priest manage to 
find friendship through linked family tragedies. 
Starring Sidney Poitier in another early role of his 
career. Screenplay by Alan Paton. (Black & White/96 


minutes) 


TUESDAY, MARCH 22 .. 


7:30 PM 


A World Apart 


One of the more recent films to look at apartheid, the 
story of its injustices is told through the eyes of a young 
white girl whose father has been forced to flee the coun- 
try and whose mother is arrested and brutally treated for 
her political activism. Based on a true story. Starring 
Barbara Hershey and Jeroen Krabbe (Prince of Tides). 


(Color/114 minutes/PG) 


BEIT HASHOAH | 
MUSEUM OF TOLERANCE 


The Simon Wiesenthal Center’s Museum of Tolerance 
is a high tech, hands-on experiential museum that 
focuses on two themes through unique interactive 
exhibits: the dynamics of racism and prejudice in 
America, and the story of the Holocaust — the ultimate 
example of man’s inhumanity to man. 


The Tolerancenter 


This unique workshop features 35 hands-on exhibits 
spotlighting the major issues of tolerance that are part 
of our daily life. 


The Holocaust Section 


In the Holocaust section, 
visitors become witnesses 
to the events of the Second 
World War. Each visitor 
receives a different photo 
passport with the story of 
the child whose life was 
dramatically changed 
by the events of the 
Holocaust. Throughout 
the tour, the passport is 
updated, and at the end, 
the ultimate fate of the 
child is revealed. 


Multimedia Learing Center 


The second floor 
Multimedia Learning 
Center houses over 30 
work stations to provide 
each visitor unprecedent- 
ed access to the history 
of World War II, anti- 
semitism and _ the 
Holocaust. Touch sereen 
technology encourages 
personalized research in 
some 5.700 entries. 57.000 
photos, videoclips, maps 
and documents. 


They Will Always 
Be Heard: Artifacts 
and Documents of 
the Holocaust — 
Includes original let- 
ters of Anne Frank, 
artifacts from 
Auschwitz, artwork 
from Theresienstadt, 
bunk beds from the 
Majdanek death 
camps, and _ high- 
lights of Simon 
Wiesenthal’s work. 


A SPECIAL INVITATION 
TO BECOME A MEMBER 
OF THE 

MUSEUM OF TOLERANCE 
FILM SOCIETY. 


The Society will screen a minimum of two 
films a month, dealing with the major issues 
of our time. Screenings will take place in 
the museum’ state-of-the-art Peltz Theater. 


tye Membership to the Film Society is $100 per year 
for Museum of Tolerance members and $150 for 
non-members. A minimun of 24 films will be screened 


per year.* 


'» Film Society members will receive two tickets for 


each screening. 


‘» Individual tickets are available for $5.00 for muse- 
um members and $7.50 for non-members at the museum 
reservation desk. 


* Admission for members and non-members includes only those films 
which are part of the Museum of Tolerance Film Society program. 
Film Society members receive advance notice and significant dis- 
counts for those films sereened which are not part of its calendar. 


Film Society Brochures are published on a semi-annual basis. 


Membership and tickets are available through the 
museums reservation desk or through: 

TIKKGA ASTCFH 

MUSIC PLUS / ROBINSONS «MAY / TOWER 


(213) 480-3232 + (714) 740-2000 
(805) 583-8700 + (619) 278-TIXS 


SAVE $50 ON YOUR 
MOT Fito SOCIETY 
MEMBERSHIP 

BY JOINING THE 
MUSEUM OF TOLERANCE 


Membership to the Film Society is $100 
per year for Museum of Tolerance mem- 
bers and $150 for non-members. 


Members of the society will receive two 
tickets for each screening. 


Museum of Tolerance membership entitles 
you to unlimited visits to the museum 
throughout the year and discounts on 
films, lectures and gift shop items. 


All screenings will take place at the Simon Wiesenthal Center's 
Museum of Tolerance in the Nelson and Claudia Peltz Theater. 


a i a A a a : 


SIMON WIESENTHAL CENTER 
Bert HASHOAH MUSEUM OF TOLERANCE FILM SOCIETY 


(J I would also like to become a member of the Museum of Tolerance. J I am currently a member of the MOT. 
(J Individual membership $35/yr.. J. Family membership $50/yr. 

LJ Check Enclosed — Total 

LJ Please charge to: J VISA LJ Mastercard 


Card Number Expiration Date Signature 


Please make checks payable to the Museum of Tolerance. 


SIMON WIESENTHAL CENTER 


MUSEUM OF TOLERANCE ® FILM SOCIETY 
9760 West PICO BOULEVARD 
Los ANGELES. CA 90035 


ge xperience... an 
“unary new museum” 


Time Magazine 


The New York Times 


Very Inaaing” 


An Ewpertentta l Museum 


The Simon Wiesenthal Center’s Museum of Tolerance is a high 
tech, hands-on experiential museum that focuses on two themes 
through unique interactive exhibits: the dynamics of racism and 
prejudice in America, and the history of the Holocaust — the 


ultimate example of man‘s inhumanity to man. 


The Tolerancenter. 


This unique workshop features 35 hands-on exhibits spotlighting 


the major issues of intolerance that are a part of our daily life. 


Understanding The Los Angeles Riots - Here all aspects of the Los 
Angeles Riots are explained from various viewpoints. This major 
interactive asks visitors for their personal profiles - age, gender, 
ethnicity - then challenges them accordingly on questions of social 


justice and responsible citizenship. 


The Other America - A wall-sized, computer interactive map 
locates and provides information on more than 250 hate groups 


in America. 


“Ain't You Gotta Right”- A dramatic 16-screen video wall on the 


struggle for civil rights in America. 


_—_-—_ ae ee 


About the 
Simon Wieventhal Center @ 


Senre* 


Since its inception in 1977, the Simon Wiesenthal 
Center has emerged as one of the leading human 
rights agencies in the world with over 380,000 


constituent families. 


The Los Angeles-based institution has offices through- 
out the United States, in Canada, France and Israel. 


Average visit to Museum’‘s main exhibit level is 2!/, hours. 
To experience fully the Museum’s facilities, allow 4-5 hours. 
Call for special programming schedules. No photography or 
videotaping of any kind is allowed in the Museum. 


Simon Wiesenthal Center 


Museum of Tolerance. 
9786 West Pico Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90035 
310.553.8403 
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The Holocaust Section & 


In the Holocaust section, visitors become witnesses to the events of the 
second world war. Each visitor receives a different photo passport 
with the story of a child whose life was dramatically changed by the 
events of the Holocaust. Throughout the tour, the passport is 


updated, and at the end, the ultimate fate of the child is revealed. 


Outdoor Cafe Scene - A re-creation of a street in 1930s pre-war 
Berlin, including a cafe scene where people are engaged in 
conversations discussing their concerns over the impending Nazi 


takeover of Germany. 


Wannsee Conference - Reenactment of the famous meeting of 
Nazi leaders as they decide on “The Final Solution of the Jewish 


Question” - the destruction of European Jewry. 


Hall of Testimony - A specially designed room of witness 
where visitors can see and hear unforgettable stories of the 


courage and sacrifice of Holocaust survivors. 


Multimedia Learning Center @ 


The second floor Multimedia Learning Center houses over 30 
work stations to provide each visitor unprecedented access to 
the history of World War II and the Holocaust. Touch screen 
technology encourages personalized research in some 5,700 


entries, 57,000 photos, videoclips, maps and documents. 


They Will Always Be Heard: Artifacts and Documents of the 
Holocaust - Includes original letters of Anne Frank, artifacts from 
Auschwitz, artwork from Theresienstadt, bunk beds from the 


Majdanek death camp, and highlights of Simon Wiesenthal‘s work. 


Museum Hours ©& Admission & 
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Monday - Wednesday: Opens 10:00a.m. _Last tour: 5:00 p.m. 


Thursday: Opens 10:00 a.m. Last tour: 8:00 p.m. 
Friday: Opens 10:00 a.m. Last tour: 3:00 p.m. 
(April - October) 

Last tour: 1:00 p.m. 

(November - March) 

Sundays: Opens 11:00 a.m. Last tour: 6:30 p.m. 


Closed on Saturdays 


Adults: $7.50 * Senior Citizens: $5.50 (62 years and above) 
Students: $4.50 (with I.D.) * Children: $2.50 (3-12 years) 
For group reservations, call 310.553.9036, ext. 269. 


Tickets are sold on a first come-first served basis until Museum is 


sold out. Advance reservations are available at the Museum 


tick nd tl h 
kctcounlerand NOUN Re Pears 


MUSIC PLUS / ROBINSONS+ MAY / TOWER 
(213) 480-3232 + (714) 740-2000 
(805) 583-8700 - (619) 278-TIXS 


Museum Membership rates: 
Individual $35.00/yr. Family $50.00/yr. 
Membership includes unlimited visits to the Museum throughout 


the year and discounts on special events and in the gift shops. 


Early Closing - Last tour 1:00 P.M. 


1993 - September 15, 29; October 6. 
1994 - May 15; September 5, 19, 26. 


Closed 


1993 - September 16, 17, 24, 30; October 1, 7, 8; 

Thanksgiving Day and December 25. 

1994 - January 1; March 27, 28; April 3; May 16, 17; September 6, 
7, 14, 15, 20, 21, 27, 28; Thanksgiving Day and December 25. 


Gift Galleria, Museum Shop and Elite Cuisine Cafeteria on premises. 
Validated underground parking available. Handicapped accessible. 


